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Restructuring 
moves ahead 


® Board of trustees 
approves two new top 
level administrators 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he board of trustees unanimously 

approved the hiring of two men for 

full time administrative positions, 
paying more than $80,000 annually. 

Mark Andrews, Haverhill’s director of 
economic development, was hired to take 
the job of vice president of administration. 
Also approved was Robert F. Hatem of Lowell 
for executive assistant to the president. 

Andrews has been working with 
Haverhill Mayor James Rurak since 1994. 
His new position pays $86,0000 a year. He 
will start March 1, to ensure his replace- 
ment at City Hall is in place and situated, 
President David Hartleb said. 

Andrews’ position, for- 
merly known as dean of ad- 
ministrative services, will 
now have a vice president 
title. Hartleb said even 
though the name of the po- 
sition has changed, it really 
makes no difference in terms 
of Andrews’ duties or salary. 

“I’ve structured NECC in 
a way most community col- 
leges are structured, with 
twoor three vice presidents,” 
Hartleb said. “The name 
change also made it possible 
for us to attract a stronger 
pool of candidates.” 

Andrews was praised by Hartleb for 
wanting to be a team player, in addition to 
his work in managing a $500 million bud- 
getin the House ofRepresentatives. Andrews 
has a master’s degree in public administra- 
tion with a focus on finance, and has taught 
finance courses at Suffolk University at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 

Some of his duties will include advising 
Hartleb on the budget and helping install a 


He never ran for 
office and was never 
elected to an office. 
He was a staff 
support person in 
the House in a 
challenging 
environment. 


ROBERT 


Management information system to bring 
the administration into the computerized 
world, Hartleb said. 

Andrews replaces Joseph Brown, who 
worked at the college for 21 years before 
Hartleb let him go in September. He was 
paid $89,000 yearly. 

Hatem, who will earn $81,000 a year, 
will mainly be responsible for improving 
the image of the college. Hartleb said he 
chose Hatem in part because of his last job 
at Raytheon Electronic Systems. Since 1979 
he was involved with customer and com- 
munity public relations. Before thei, he 
was vice president of development at 
Merrimack College. 

“Bob will teach mea lot,” Hartleb said. “I 
have a lot of projects on my plate at a time, 
and I hope he will help me do what needs to 
be done.” 

Hartleb said this new position was im- 
portant because right now as he is trying to 
pull his administrative team together, and 
since he has only been at the 
college a short time, he hopes 
he can learn from Hatem’s 
corporate experience to del- 
egate and spread around 
projects. 

One other area Hartleb 
hopes Hatem can help out 
the college is with govern- 
ment relations. He said NECC 
is currently on a list to re- 
ceive state money to build a 
fine arts center for $7.5 mil- 
lion, and the building cannot 
be built until the governor 
signs the approval. 

“We're tentatively sched- 
uled to get the money in 2001, 
but the list is not a sure thing. It’s politics. 
We need to generate community support 
for this type of building, and there isn’t one 
like it in the Merrimack Valley,” he said. 

He hopes Hatem can generate commu- 
nity support to show the legislature there is 
a great demand for this addition to the 
college. 

Hartleb said Hatem’s position probably 
would not have been necessary if he had 
been president for 10 years already, and he 
has made no time frame for when the job 
will no longer be necessary. 

Hartleb said although Hatem only holds 
a bachelor’s degree, not a master’s, it is 
irrelevant when compared to the job he has 
done in the last 30 years in the community. 

“If he were a teacher that would matter, 
but his experience is invaluable. It exceeds 
an educational experience or degree,” he 
said. 

Hartleb said Hatem will work with Mary 
Ellen Ashley, vice president of enrollment 
management and student services and Paul 
Bevilacqua, acting dean of academic ser- 
vices, to decide how to improve the enroll- 
ment. 
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HATEM: 
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Story behind the 
coffee craze 


Opinion 
Students talk 


about their 
Winter Break 


Donny Mustapha photo 
DO WE HAVE TO PAY, TOO? Students start the beginning of the semester 
ritual of buying their books and supplies. 


Politics as usual? 


© President says qualifications, not connections, 
influenced his decisions to fill two high-priced posts 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he recent approval of two new top 

administrators did not come without 

some controversy. At the last board of 
trustees meeting, Mark Andrews, who will 
assume the job of vice president of admin- 
istration and Robert Hatem, executive as- 
sistant to the president, were unanimously 
approved. 

But the hirings raised some questions. 
Andrews’ salary was missing from the 
agenda, as was Hatem’s name altogether. 
In the following days, rumors began to 
spread that Andrews had agreed to take the 
job as long as three months ago. 

President David Hartleb said Andrews’ 
salary was not negotiated and there wasn’t 


At professional day 


enough time to present the salary to the 
board. Hartleb said the same was true for 
Hatem. 

Peter Flynn, faculty union president, 
after hearing about this new hiring without 
it being announced beforehand, said 
Hatem’s hiring was a rush job. 

“Hartleb had the power to let go two 
deans under contract,” he said referring to 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices and Joseph Brown, former dean of 
administration. “It was decided a long time 
ago who would replace him. It’s all political.” 

The day before classes began last semes- 
ter, Hartleb announced McDonald and 
Brown were “stepping down” from their 
jobs. He said he talked to the both of them 
about his philosophy and their sides did not 

@ See page 4 


Planning process pushed 


® Accomplishments and 
goals are stressed at first 


staff meeting 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


n order for the current planning pro 
cess to succeed, all members of the 
college community must provide their 
views in a constructive way. That was the 
message given by several administrators at 
the professional staff meeting on Jan. 20. 
Eugene Wintner, chairman, executive 
committee for planning and policy said, 


“We are looking forward to a vigorous and 
constructive debate in the coming weeks 
concerning the report on overall planning 
that was sent out over break.” 

The report to which Wintner was refer- 
ring involves*ix items considered relevant 
to the college and its future mission. It 
discussed such basic issues as who the 
college serves and to whom it should try to 
extend service, as well as more complex 
matters such as integrating new technol- 
ogy into the academic program. It also 
provided a range of possible actions that 
the college could take to deal with each 
issue. 


“Do not make the mistake of assuming 
@ See page 4 
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Distance 


off to great start 


® It’s off, running 
and should be even 
better in the coming 
months 


here are no blackboards, 

no overhead projectors 

and in some cases, no 
instructor. But there will be 
two classrooms learning from 
this class, one ofeach of NECC’s 
campuses. 

This is one of the most prom- 
ising new experiments NECC 
is working with: the distance 
learning classroom. For the first 
time this semester, the college 
will televise a class at both the 
Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses. 


OPINION 


learning 


This is not your typical class- 
room. The most obvious differ- 
ences are that there are no 
blackboards and, of course, the 
electronics — video cameras, 
large screen televisions, and 
numerous hanging micro- 
phones. 

As pioneers in this process, 
there are some guaranteed 
problems, such as losing the 
signal for a few minutes, or the 
instructor forgetting to call on 
students on the other campus, 
but these problems should be 
solved in time, and NECC will 
have been in from the start of 
the new 21st Century class- 
rooms. 


Icy parking lots need 
to be addressed soon 


@ Don’t wait until 
there is a serious 
accident to sand 


potential problem de 
velops every winter in 
the Haverhill campus 


parking lots which should be 
addressed before a bad acci- 
dent happens: ice. 

For the most part after snow 
storms, campus lots have been 
cleared of snow, but as the 
temperatures get warmer, the 
large snow piles are melting 
onto the bare parking lots, and 
freezing at night. The ice 
doesn’t melt in some areas be- 


cause the lots are full of shad- 
ows. 

It is the duty those paid to 
make sure the buildings and 
grounds are safe to never be 
satisfied. NECC is a commuter 
college, and there are going to 
be more snow storms. 

If this college can’t guaran- 
tee the safety of those coming 
here, what are we supposed to 
do? Is it desirable for students 
and employees to risk serious 
injuries on the roads surround- 
ing the campus in addition to 
walking to class? 

The safety of students and 
employees should be one of 
the college's top priorities. 


We love your letters & story ideas 


Drop letters off in our Haverhill campus news- 
room in the student center or email us today at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. We reserve the right to 
edit all material for space, clarity and libel. 

Story ideas are also welcome. Call our 
newsline at 556-3640 today. Thanks! 
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PROCEED WITH YOUR DEPOSITION, MR. 
PRESIDENT. N\S. JONES, 


WNYTNESS THESE 


Cus BiNes... 


Reader responds to column 


@ Takes writer to 
task for his views 
on elderly drivers 


To the editor, 

This letter is in response to an 
editorial written by a gentleman 
named Josh Davidson (“The 
Elderly: Too frequently road haz- 
ards” Nov. 26) to which I take 
strong exception. 

The article referred to the what 
a danger elderly drivers are to the 
general public. I am 74 years old 
and I have been driving since I was 
16. 

My wife is now 67 years old and 
she has been driving for 45 years. 
We both have a clean record with 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles. 
Neither one of us has a speeding 


ticket. My insurance company, 
which makes a much more de- 
tailed investigation into these 
matters than Mr. Davidson did, is 
willing to give me generous dis- 
counts because of my driving 
record. 

For this gentleman to suggest 
that all persons over 65 should 
step aside and let him pass is 
stupid to say the least..The idea 
that every one over 65 should be 
tested is just as foolish. 

The drug and liquor problem 
with the young is completely out 
of hand, when there is no mention 
of just randomly checking all 
young people for these problems. 
I would be one of the first people 
to defend the rights of any one not 
to be subjected to such treatment 
because of their age. 

I was raised during the Depres- 
sion and when that was over I was 


————— — 
a SR 


expected to fight for your freedom 
in World War II. | spent three 
years in the military to rid the 
world of people with the attitude 
that you seem to have ~ the same 
attitude Hitler had. 

I paid a very high price for my 
right to enjoy my life and I intend 
to do so in spite of you and your 
kind. As a matter of fact I am 
helping to pay for your education 
and I hope you use it wisely, al- 
though it does not look like that 
will happen. 

My final remark to you sir is to 
do something for your country, 
Then come back and fell me that I 
can no longer drive or enjoy my 
life as I choose. 

James H. Kelley Jr., of 
Georgetown 

Editor's note: Former columnist Josh 
Davidson has since transferred to 
Franklin Pierce College in Rindge, N.H. 


What did you do over 
winter break? 


Loc Nguyen: “I spent Christmas 
break working, and surfing the 
web. Also traveled to California, 
toured around L.A., San Francisco 
and Mexico.” 


Laura Percival: “I went to Alaska 
to visit a friend. I saw a moose and 
lots of beautiful scenery.” 


Guarina Jaquez: “I went to N.Y. 
city to spend Christmas with my 
family and went to some Spanish 
dance clubs also.” 


Cory Hua: “I went to Sugarloaf 
with the ski club, and I practiced 
540’s on my snowboard.” 


Kate Mauro: “I worked, went to 
some dance clubs and visited fam- 
ily and friends.” 


Gissel Ruiz: “I workea and went to 
dance clubs in Lawrence and 
Lowell.” 
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@ Author reveals 
details of his action- 
packed vacation in 
Newton, N.H. 


clean. I stretched the truth the 

other day. All right, I more 
than stretched the truth; I out- 
right lied, told a couple of doozies 
too. I’ve felt like a scoundrel all 
week. You know, with the whole 
guilt thing going on inside of me, 
it was kind of an icky feeling, so 
that’s mostly why I’m fessing up. 

A bunch of us NECC students 
were in Jitters the other day dis- 
cussing semester break. When it 
came my turn to discuss, I pan- 
icked, I became tongue-tied, I lied 
like Pinocchio. 

What was I supposed to tell 
these very tanned, very relaxed, 
and very young-looking classmates 
of mine? 

The truth? Surely you jest. These 
young whippersnappers skied the 
Swiss Alps, partied in Times Square 
on New Year’s Eve, and snorkeled 
in Aruba. Unless I wanted to come 
off sounding like a real Mr. Potato 
Head, I had to fib. So I did. 

I told them I flew around the 
world in a hot air balloon and 
landed on the roof of the Spurk 
building. I told them I dove off 
cliffs and swam for my life in 
shark-infested waters. I told them 
Hollywood called me about play- 
ing the next James Bond. I was on 
a roll. 

I told them I was a serious 
journalist and had just interviewed 
the president of China, Jiang 
Zemin. | told them I had asked 

Jiang about the bad fortunes I had 
been getting inside fortune cook- 
ies at Chinese restaurants in 
America. I also told them | had 
asked him about the funky stuff 
inside an egg roll. He answered 
me saying something which 
sounded like turtle guts. They all 
looked really squeamish after I 
told them that. I think most of 
them used to like egg rolls. 

Anyway I was on a roll, not an 
egg roll, but a figure of speech roll. 
I felt like George from “Seinfeld” 
— I mean — he’s the best when it 
comes to lying. I think they were 
believing me, too. They kept nod- 
ding their heads and saying things 
like “Wow!!!” and “Really!!!” and 
“Coo-ool!!!” and then a few times 
they'd string all the words together 
and say, “Wow, Really Coo-ool!!!!” 
That’s when I knew they really 
bought it. 

But I knew deep down it wasn’t 
right lying to my classmates; that’s 
why I’m coming clean today. If 
you want to cane me a few times 
like they do to liars in Singapore, 
that’s fine. Or ifyou really want to 
punish me, send me to my room 
without supper and make me lis- 
ten to “MMMBOPP” for 24 hours. 
Ugh. 

Okay, so what did I do and 
where didI go over semester break? 

Well, | washed and folded laun- 
dry — lots and lots of it. 

I spent 15 minutes a day load- 
ing dirty dishes, bowls, forks and 
whatever other foreign objects into 
our trusty dishwasher. It seemed 


I ‘m fessing up today — coming 


like I spent at least 18 hours a day ~ 


unloading the now clean dishes, 
forks and foreign objects from the 
same trusty dishwasher. Then | 
put them away in their respective 
places. 

I spent another 10 hours a day, 
all right maybe it was 45 minutes 
a day, thinking deep thoughts. I’d 
ask myself, “Why doI struggle and 
procrastinate so much about emp- 
tying all the clean stuff from the 
dishwasher?” I don’t know why it 
pains me so, but it seems that 
after the dishes are clean, they 
should somehow be automatically 
put away. 

If scientists can clone sheep, 
send little remote control cars to 
Mars and produce Chia Pets, it 
seems as though one of these whiz 
kids could come up with a gizmo 
which puts clean plates, bowls 
and utensils back in their proper 
places after they’re clean. 

I spent my semester break in 
Newton, N.H. This is the same 
place where I’ve spent the last 
nine years of my life, semester 
break or no semester break. New- 
ton is not Cancun, but it’s still a 
swell place to spend vacation. 

It’s one of those quaint, Norman 
Rockwell picture postcard towns 
with much charm and a sky-high 
tax rate. It boasts white picket 
fences, weekly ham and bean sup- 
pers and one-stop “Mom and Pop” 
stores where you can buy a six- 
pack of beer, a pack of cigarettes 
and a dirty magazine for about 
$50. 

Dogs and pick-up trucks are 
plentiful in Newton. Most people 
drive around with their dogs in 
the front seats of their pick-ups. 

We don’t own a pick-up truck 
or a dog. I'm sure a pick-up would 
be handy, but I wouldn’t know 
what the hell to do with one. I 
mean, I see the other guys in town 
and they’re always doing stuff with 
their pick-ups. You know — tinker- 
ing. 

I don’t know how to tinker 
with pick-up trucks, cars or any- 
thing requiring any mechanical 
knowledge. I am not a tinkerer. 
But my wife says I do a very good 
job folding laundry. 

We used to have two very nice 
dogs, but each had some mental 
problems. The first one commit- 
ted suicide and the second was 
committed to a nut house for psy- 
chotic pets. 

Besides the weekly Ham and 
Bean Supper at the Grange 
(“Grange” is a French word which 
means “a hall where Ham and 
Bean or Pork and Bean suppers are 
held”), the social hot spot — the 
place to be in Newton — is the 
town dump. 

Newtonites, hardy souls that 
we are, take our own garbage to 
the dump. Most people take their 
garbage, pick-up trucks and dogs 
to the dump on Saturdays. But if 
you are retired or on a never- 
ending semester break from NECC, 
then you can visit the dump any- 
time the mood strikes you. 

To socialize, many of the men 
in town linger at the dump for 
hours after they drop off their 
garbage. On the other hand, many 
of the women in town take their 
garbage to the dump, but don’t 
hang around for hours afterwards. 
Not that the dump is one of those 
sexist, all-male fraternities. It’s not. 

Women seem to have more 
important things to do than hang 
out in below-zero weather in a 
stinky, smelly dump talking about 
nightcrawlers and the high price 
of turnips. Or perhaps they’re just 
smarter than men? 

This whole practice of hanging 
out at the dump struck me as odd 

ga 7 ! ' 


In the dumps during winter break 


| DONT KNOW IF 
WE CAN KEEP HIM 
ALIVE! His NFL 
FLAT-LINED AND HIS 
SEINFELD’ WAS 
SEVERED |. 


when | first witnessed it nine years 
ago. I vowed never to become a 
dump hanger-outer. 

“Get a life, guys,” I'd mumble 
just out of earshot. 

Well, lo and behold, in mid- 
December after finals, and with a 
very, very long semester break 
staring me in the face, I realized 
something very disturbing — I 
don’t have a life. 

I started hanging out at the 
dump. My relationship with the 
dump regulars started slowly, as it 
took time to get to know each 
other. 

“What ‘cha do fir a livin’ young 
fella?” asked Clem Kumquat, look- 


ing over at me with a befuddled 
look. I guess he wondered who I 


was and why the heck I was spend- 
ing eight hours a day at the dump. 

“Tm a serious journalist for the 
NECC Observer,” I answered. 

“Sounds excitin’. You ever in- 
terview anyone important?” 

“Oh yeah, all the time. Last 
semester | interviewed dozens of 
famous NECC students.” 

“You ever interview any of them 
there world leaders or politicians?” 

“Well, one guy | interviewed is 
a night fry cook at Burger King 
and also a member of the NECC 
student senate. But for the most 
part these famous students just 
want to see their names in print.” 

In time I began bonding with 
the local yokels and a camaraderie 
developed among us. We gossiped 
and laughed and discussed the 
goings on in. Newton. A typical 
dump conversation went some- 
thing like this: 

“How ‘bout them beans last 
night?” said Herm Hopper, as he 
picked at some brown thing stuck 
between his front teeth. 

“Hmm, hmm good!” smiled 
Clem, rubbing his pot belly. 

“Tt’s real swell how they been 
puttin’ them little bottles of that 
BEANO stuff on all the tables with 
the mustard and ketchup.” 

“Yup sure is, just a couple of 
squirts of BEANO on that first 
spoonful of beans makes all the 
difference in the world.” 

“Folks were going back for sec- 
onds and thirds last night without 
worrying about a thing.” 

“Ay-yup, the Grange sure smells 
a lot nicer too.” 

“Boy, that Agnes Tadpole sure 
can make a mean pot of beans.” 

“She’s one helluva strong 
woman, seeing all she’s been 
through lately.” 

“It’s a darn shame about her 
cat, Waldo. She really loved that 
little critter.” 

“Gettin’ stuck in the clothes 
dryer and all. Sure is a tough way 
to go. Darn cat was like family to 


Agnes.” 

“Is there a Mr. Tadpole?” I asked, 
trying to get involved in the con- 
versation. 

“Yup, Jed Tadpole was one of 
the best harmonica players you 
ever did heard.” 

“Did he kick the bucket?1 mean, 
did he die or something?” I asked. 

“Nope, Jed ain’t dead.” 

“Dunno what’s wrong with Jed, 
spends all day and night fiddlin’ 
and diddlin’ with that darn pick- 
up of his.” 

“He don’t pay no attention to 


RN, _ Northern Essex taught me the tools — 
\. Bradford Callege is teaching me 
how to use therm. 


Bradford College 
Half-Tuition 
Scholarships 


Transfer Coordinator 
Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer all your questions. 


For more info: 
Office of Admission 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 


Or visit our website: 
http//Awww.bradford.edu 


poor Agnes.” 

“Darn shame. She’s a helluva 
woman.” 

“Yup, she sure makes a mean 
pot of beans.” 

“Does your wife cook beans, 
young fella?” asked Clem, looking 
in my direction. 

“Ah, no Clem, she’s too busy 
working a full-time job while I 
hang out with you guys at the 
dump,” I answered sheepishly. 
“Um, anyway guys, I've got to run. 
The laundry’s piling up at home. 
See you during spring break.” 


Shaun Watson, 
Graphie Designer 
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President denies any political influence 


continued from page 1 
match up. McDonald will return to teach- 
ing in the fall, Brown was let go completely. 

Hartleb said the decision to hire Andrews 
was not influenced by any political 
connection. Local Haverhill newspapers 
reported Hartleb decided on Andrews as 
long as three months ago. 

Andrews is well-known in political circles 
after working in the House of Representa- 
tives for 13 years and for working with 
Haverhill Mayor James Rurak for the last 
three years. 

“I don’t know how the rumor was 
started,” Hartleb said. “When Isaw his name 
in the list of applicants, I was thrilled. No 
one ever told me to hire Mark Andrews.” 

He said he met Andrews about six months 
after starting at the college when the two 
discussed their concerns about business 
related to NECC’s Center for Business and 


Industry and its role in training students to 
enter the work force. Hartleb said the two 
were only acquaintances during his two 
years as president. 

“If started making choices bases on my 
personal opinions, that’s when bad judg- 
ment and bad decisions are made,” he said. 
“That would be bad business.” 

Hartleb also said that Andrews was never 
technically a politician even though he 
worked in the House of Representatives for 
eight years. 

“He never ran for office and was never 
elected to an office. He was a staff support 
person in the House in a challenging 
environment,” Hartleb said. “He’s basically 
doing the same job he did there here.” 

Hartleb said the reason neither of their 
salaries was released, and why Hatem was 
missing from he agenda, was because 
Hartleb went on vacation at the end of 


December. 

“Once I decided the board was comfort- 
able with my decision, I had to sit down and 
negotiate a salary with Andrews and then I 
didn’t have the time to sit down with Hatem 
too,” he said. In Hatem’s case, it took 10 
days to come to an agreement, and by then 
it was too late for him to be included. 

Hartleb, who chaired both search com- 
mittees, said he asked his search committees 
helped point out weaknesses and strengths 
of applicants. He said the groups advised 
him and helped him read the applications 
and screen out those who didn’t meet the 
qualifications. 

He said four people were interviewed by 
the vice president search committee and 
four or five were interviewed for the execu- 
tive assistant position. 

“I make better decisions when people 
are helping me make a choice,” he said. 


Dean urges employees to participate 


continued from page 1 
that all the important decisions have al- 
ready been made for this institution. We all 
can have an impact on the direction of 
NECC,” said Paul Bevilacqua, acting dean of 
academic services. 

Arthur Barlas, chairman, history and 
government, said, “Most people here would 
be surprised at how 
much just a handful of 
students, faculty, or ad- 
ministration can have on 
any situation here at 
NECC.” 

“While I am not as 
cynical as some regard- 
ing the planning, I do 
feel that the days of beau- 
tiful words are coming 
to an end, and real, posi- 
tive action must be taken 
soon,” Barlas added. 

The meeting revolved 
around more than just 
the report of the plan- 
ning committee, how- 
ever. Representatives of 
specific divisions illus- 
trated the work ongoing 
in their areas, as well as 
introducing new employ- 
ees. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, 
vice president, enroll- 
ment management and 
student services, talked 
about the steps her de- 
partment is taking to 
bring students into NECC 
and to attract the sur- 
rounding community to 
its services. 

“We have already sent 
outa calendar before the 
semester began to re- 
mind incoming students 
of important dates, 
rather than just a blunt 
letter telling them to 
hurry up and register,” 
Ashley said. “And we have 
introduced several new 
cable ads that involve real 
students.” 

In terms of future 
plans, Ashley said, “We 
hope to have anew NECC 
catalog ready by March . 
..and we are working on 
a brief five-minute pro- 
motional video which 
will be distributed among 
local high schools.” 

Bevilacqua also dis- 
cussed what he consid- 
ered positive changes 
being made on campus. 

“We realize that the 
Bentley Library has been 
neglected in the past, so 
we are moving to correct 
that situation.” 

He said a new elec- 
tronics services position 
will be created to improve 
the library’s technologi- 


cal facilities, such as access to the Internet, 
and other computer networking capabili- 
ties. 

“We will also be hosting an academic 
survival conference at NECC June 11-13, 
where people from around the world will 
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learn to make their academic programs fit 
changing times,” he said. 

“I have to give President David Hartleb 
credit for not only allowing such programs 
to develop, but actively helping them along. 
None of this would have been possible 
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NECC Bookstore 


File photo 
MARK ANDREWS: Will assume his vice 
presidential position in March after he 
leaves Haverhill City Hall. 


in planning 


without his support,” Bevilacqua noted. 

All of those that spoke at the meeting 
said they welcomed the changes that are 
taking place at NECC, and looked forward 
to working with everyone to make the 
college a better place. 


Remember Financial Aid Expires On 2/6/98 


— 
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Macintosh lab upgrade possible by fall 98 


File photo 
LAB. COMING: Tom Fallon says a 
new Macintosh lab is first in line 
for an upgrade. 


Icy roads blamed for head 


® Crash raises questions 
about the safety of the 
surrounding area after 
recent accident 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


just outside of NECC’s grounds as one 

NECC employee tried to get to work. 
Usha Sellers, director of international stud- 
ies, said the accident may have had many 
contributing factors. 

“It’s important from a student’s point of 
view because it is inconvenient for students 
if I miss work because the street is not 
sanded,” Sellers said. “[Elliott Street] should 


I cy conditions caused a head-on collision 


® Tentative agreement 
for latest equipment is 
dependant on next 
year’s budget 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


new Macintosh computer lab may 
A« ready to open by the coming fall 
semester, assuming the necessary 
money is available, President David Hartleb 
said. The decision will be based on how 
much the legislation gives to the college for 
the next budget, he said. 
Chester Hawrylciw, assistant dean of 
humanities and communications, said 


be sanded earlier because there are some 
people who come to work at seven and I 
don’t think sanding the roads can wait 
until later. Generally the roads aren’t too 
bad, but on this day they were.” 

Sellers said she wanted to get to work a 
little earlier than usual, since it was the 
first day back for all employees. She said 
just before 8 a.m. on Jan 10, she turned on 
to Elliott Street and headed east toward the 
main entrance. 

Sellers said Stephanie Catalono of 
Seabrook N.H., was driving west in her 
Plymouth Voyager. Catalono had just 
dropped off one of her children at daycare 
and then headed out with her 6 year-old 
daughter. 

Catalono, seeing Seller’s Volvo S70 com- 
ing and a man walking a dog on her side of 
the road, hit the brakes because the road 
was too narrow from two recent snow 
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though there are no guarantees, it is obvi- 
ous the current lab is deteriorating and, if 
approved, the new lab will have all the 
latest technology. 

“We have received a tentative agree- 
ment for a new lab with the latest technol- 
complete with Internet 
capabilities,” Hawrylciw said. “We’re still 
making progress and hope to have a new 
lab in place soon.” 

Some of the current machines are 10 
years old and in the past year, faculty 
members who teach in the labs came to the 
same conclusion: that it was either time to 
upgrade the labs or shut them down, 
Hawrylciw and Mark Gonzales, desktop 
publishing coordinator, said. 

Currently, none of the Macintosh’s are 
hooked up to the Internet, and most cannot 


accommodate current hardware. Hawrylciw 
said many of the computers now have very 
little memory. 

Thomas Fallon, dean of information ser- 
vices, said getting a new lab is at the top of 
his list for improvement in the coming 
budget. Last semester, the problems were 
so constant it was not even worth reporting 
the problems to computer technicians, 
Hawrylciw said. 

The main complaint of the current lab 
are the constant breakdowns, outdated tech- 
nology and small black and white screens. 

Fallon said the situation has worsened 
to the point where administration is trying 
to keep what they have pieced together 

If approved, the new lab would cost 
somewhere between $50,000 to $100,000, 
Hartleb said. 


on Elliott Street collision 


storms to make it by safely. 

Instead of stopping, her car slid on a 
patch of ice and slid into Seller's car. Luck- 
ily, Sellers said, she drives a “tank,” and 
there was no major damage to her car, but 
Catalono’s car received some minor front 
end damage. 

There were no major injuries, and every- 
one was wearing a seat belt, Haverhill Po- 
lice said. 

Sellers pointed out that there are no 
sidewalks on Elliott Street and if the roads 
had been sanded in the early morning, the 
accident might have been avoided. 

She said it was snowing lightly at the 
time of the accident, but didn’t believe it 
was a contributing factor. 

“The highways are nicely cleared and 
you get used to them,” Sellers said. “Nei- 
ther one of us was going faster than 20 
miles an hour.” 


USHA SELLERS: involved in an accident 


on Elliott Street last week. 


Campus Watch 


Two VCRs 
stolen from a 
locked room 


O n Jan. 6, Alan Foucalt, direc 
tor of instructional technol- 
ogy, told security two VCRs were 
stolen from A-124, the movie 
viewing room. He said the ma- 
chines were last seen before 
Christmas break, and they were 
taken from a locked room. Secu- 
rity said there was no sign of 
forced entry, 11 a.m. 


Televisions 
coming soon 
on both 
campuses 


uring January, eight video 

monitors will be installed in 
the Haverhill and Lawrence caf- 
eterias. They will be used to com- 
municate information regarding 
courses and programs to stu- 
dents and will also carry 
CNN News and Sports as well as 
music videos. 


Trustees OK 3 
ass’t deans at 
Dec. meeting 


ECC’s board of trustees re 

cently approved appointing 
Gerri Powers, assistant dean of 
business, Ed DeSchuytner, assis- 
tant dean of math and science 
and Beth Wilcoxson, assistant 
dean of social services. The three 
had been acting as assistant 
deans. 


College offers 
noncredit on- 
line courses 


ECC is offering a number of 

six-week, noncredit computer 
classes which will be delivered via 
the Internet for $49. 

The classes cover a variety of 
subjects including: Introduction 
to the Internet, Creating Web 
Pages, Microsoft Excel, Quicken 
and Microsoft Access. 

Each week students will receive 
two sets of lecture notes via e- 
mail. They will be given an e-mail 
address for their instructor in or- 
der to ask questions or gain more 
information. Access to interactive 
web-based tutorials and informa- 
tion banks will be also provided. 
Assignments are completed and 
returned via e-mail as well. 

“Hopefully, our offerings will 
be well received by the public we 
serve and will be just the begin- 
ning of many more and an even 
greater variety of Internet on-line 
courses in the future,” John Peroni, 
dean of continuing education ser- 
vices, said. 


Cosmetology 
program offers 
job training 


ECC and the Greater Lawrence 

Technical School are offering 
two new noncredit programs this 
spring. 

Cosmetology. A 1000 hour pro- 
gram including 700 hours of train- 
ing. Students will learn hair care, 
color and design, manicuring, 
makeup and skin care. Participants 


in the one-year program will be 
prepared to pass the Massachu- 
setts Board of Registration of Hair- 
dressers licensing exam. 

Financial aid is available for 
students in this program. 

Manicuring. A 10-week course 
covering the basics of manicur- 
ing, nail sculpting, nail repair, nail 
art and artificial nails, includes 
100 hours of practical training. 

Both courses will be held at the 
Greater Lawrence Technical School 
in Andover. 


ESL courses 
teach about 
America’s 
medical system 


A: part of its new Medical En- 
glish as a Second Language 
Program, NECC is offering two 
new noncredit courses which will 
begin Feb. 1. 

How to Make it in the US 
Medical System. A motivational 
course examining the US culture, 
the medical system and the at- 
tributes and characteristics of suc- 
cessful medical professionals. 
Classes meet Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Basic English For Medical Con- 
versations. Stresses listening and 
speaking skills to improve oral 
fluency in medical settings. Classes 
meet Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 1 
p.m. 

While the program was de- 
signed to meet the needs of medi- 
cal professionals from other coun- 
tries who wish to continue their 
medical careers, classes are also 
open to non-native English speak- 
ers who are interested in explor- 
ing medical careers. 


New dialysis 
program 
beginning 


nresponse to a community need 

for trained dialysis technicians, 
NECC has created a two-semester 
certificate program which will pro- 
vide the training needed for this 
field. 

“Dialysis has become a very 
viable option for the treatment of 
kidney diseases in recent years,” 
Joan Hagopian, program coordi- 
nating, said. “The number oftreat- 
ment centers has expanded sig- 
nificantly and they are in great 
need of employees.” 

Although courses in the Dialy- 
sis Patient Care Technician do not 
begin until September, those in- 
terested can begin taking prereq- 
uisite courses this spring and sum- 


mer. 

9 
Spurk lobby’s . 
future is still 
In question 

he administration has propsed 

that the lobby of the Spurk 
building be eliminated as a hang- 
out. The benches would be re- 
moved and allow students to only 
gather in Jitters Cafe, the sports 
and fitness center, the lounge and 
cafeteria in the student center and 
the patio area between the class- 
room buildings. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice presi- 
dent of enrollment management 
and student services has said she 
wants to know students feelings 
about this interim policy. To re- 
spond, pick up the code of conduct 
handbook, available in B-209 


Counseling 
center groups 
forming soon 


he counseling center was 

formed to help people cope 
with a number of difficult emo- 
tional issues. If students are 
interested in joining a counsel- 
ing groups, they are urged to 
register before Feb. 13. 

Larry Bernstein, Ph. D. psy- 
chologist, will be on the Haver- 
hill campus from noon to 1 
p.m. in the counseling center 
to let students know if counsel- 
ing can be helpful to you or 
someone you know. 

Space is available on a first 
come, first serve basis. Some 
offerings include: 

Positive self talk. Teaches 
techniques to challenge nega- 
tive thought and to enforce the 
positive. 

Human resources. 

Grief and loss. Learn howto 
grieve, to deal with, express 
and share such traumatic tran- 
sitions as death, divorce, rela- 
tionships and separation. 

Gays, lesbians and bisexual. 

Women and self-esteem. 
Discover strategies to improve 
self-esteem through structured 
activities. 

Financial stress. Under- 
stand what you need and how 
to live with what you have. 

Simplify you life. Discover 
what the most important things 
in your life are. 


Cultural diversity. Explore 
your awareness, perceptions, 
feelings and appreciation of dif- 
ferent cultures. 
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College’s ski club feels like one big family 


@ Combines campus 
involvement and 
fun on the slopes in 
the winter months 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


from your house and enjoy 

skiing while meeting new 
people at the same time, then the 
NECC Ski Club just might be the 
activity you're looking for. 

With the pressure to get more 
involved on campus and how so 
many complained that there was 
nothing to do here, the Ski Club 
can solve both of these problems. 

Living in New England, most 
people ski or snowboard, and with 


[== would like to get away 


an opportunity to meet people 
with similar interests, what better 
way to do that than on the moun- 
tain? 

Adviser Susan Smulski feels 
that ski club members share more 
than skiing with each other. 

“It is more than skiing,” 
Smulski says. “It is being with 
people you like and have a good 
time with.” 

Members of the ski club are 
quite close and form lasting friend- 
ships over the years. 

“We are like a big family,” 
Smulski said. “People don’t real- 
ize it until they go on a trip.” 

With two trips planned for the 
year, a winter break trip to 
Sugarloaf USA and a weekend trip 
at the end of February, ski club 
members look forward to getting 
away and spending time with each 
other. 


“The one bad thing is that you 
don’t have to bea ski club member 
to go on the trips,” Smulski said. 
“Ski club members get a dis- 
counted price for the hard work 
they put in for fund-raising.” 

The one disclaimer is that you 
have to be a NECC student to 
attend the trips. 

Over this past break, 21 stu- 
dents from NECC took a bus to 
Sugarloaf USA to spend the week 
skiing, snowboarding and getting 
away from it all. 

“I like the Sugarloaf trip” 
Smulski says. “It gives us an op- 
portunity to play house fora week.” 

For those who would like to 
attend, ski club meets each Mon- 
day at noon. The next trip will be 
to Sugarbush, Vermont from Feb. 
27 - March 1. 


See you on the slopes. 
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LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT CLASS: students swarm the registrar's 
office last week at the start of the spring semester. 


Campus WatrcH 


Businesses buy 
safety seats for 
eligible local 
families 


he number one killer of chil 

dren in this country is car 
crashes, ending more young lives 
than any childhood disease. Chil- 
dren who are placed in child safety 
seats or use seat belts are far less 
likely to be killed or severely in- 
jured in a crash. 

Greater Lawrence businesses 
are playing a major role in helping 
to ensure the safety of area chil- 
dren by providing child safety seats 
to families who might not other- 
wise be able to afford them. 

Through the “Wrap With Love” 
fundraiser which was conducted 
by Safe Communities at NECC, 
local businesses and organizations 
have provided enough finds to 
purchase 100 child safety seats. 
Safe Communities, which is spon- 
sored by the Governor’s Highway 
Safety Bureau, will in turn donate 
the seats to the Greater Lawrence 
Community Action Council for 
their Car Seat distribution Pro- 
gram. Each family that receives a 
safety seat will also go through a 
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mandatory training session on the 
proper use of the seat and the 
importance of using passenger 
restraints. 

“The response this year was 
terrific,” said Peter Carnevale, Safe 
Communities coordinator. “With 
the help of our corporate sponsors 
- Tufts Health Plan and the AAA of 
Merrimack Valley - plus contribu- 
tions from 40 businesses and pri- 
vate individuals, we were able to 
reach our goal of buying 100 child 
safety seats.” 

According to Lorraine 
Malignaggi, who directs the 
Greater Lawrence Community 
Action Council Car Seat Distribu- 
tion Program, “The Wrap With 
Love fund raiser was an enormous 
help to us in meeting the need in 
the community for car seats.” 


Sign 
language 
interpret- 

ing may be 
requested 
for 
campus activities 
and events by calling 
Interpreting Services 
at (978) 556-3897 
voice tty or by email 
at 
interpret@necc.mass.edu 
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Friday, February oth, 12:00am - 2:00pm 
in the Sport § Fitwess Center 
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X-Country ski clinic 12-1 

Ski free (11-2), equipment included 
Snowman building contest 11-12 
Acoustic Guitar Performance by 


12-1:30 


oe 


+ Kites over New England-Performance & 
Kite making(indoor activity) 12:30-2 
Alternative Therapies 

Raffle for Winter Survival Kit 
Marshmallow roasting 11-12 

Free hot chocolate and tea 
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Telecourses to 
run on ch. 2 


elecourses allow college stu 

dents to earn credits while 
working primarily at home to give 
maximum flexibility to their class 
scheduling. Students enrolled in 
telecourses can remain at home 
and view classroom presentations 
on WGBH/channel 2 or WGBX/ 
channel 44. 

The five courses being offered 
during the spring semester are: 

Faces of Culture. An introduc- 
tion to cultural anthropology 
which presents the major features 


of culture including economics, 
political organization, social con- 
trol and cultural changes. 

It’s Strictly Business. Provides 
students with a general survey of 
business on a national and inter- 
national scale, identifies the role 
of businesses in modern society 
and focuses on disciplines and 
processes within the business com- 
munity. 

Destinos, part II. A continua- 
tion of a two-semester Spanish 
language course. It will provide 
communicative proficiency in 
Spanish through dramatic stories. 

Nutrition Pathways. Designed 
for those who wish to know more 


The 
White Buffalo 


Saloon 
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avery Thursday, Rock n’ Roll 
With the Areas Best Bands 


Buy One Appetizer, Ger 
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Win a Cruise 
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5 Ayers Village Road + Rote 97 


Methuen, MA 
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about nutrition and how to apply 
that knowledge to their own lives. 

Growing Old in a New Age. A 
gerontology course which intro- 
duces students to aging as a devel- 
opmental stage and examines the 
impact of aging on society. Two 
field trips are included in this 
course. 

An orientation meeting and on- 
campus sessions are required for 
each course. 


ros ND 
Conveniently located at 
Roures $10 and 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


Looking to Prepare for a Health Career 


r 


Plan to attend the 


or One in Human Services ? 


Women's Exploration Night: Health and Human 


Services* 


Wednesday, February 11, 1998 


Haverhill Campus 
Library Conference Arca 
6:00-8:00 pm 


Call (978) 556-3832 to register 


or stop by the NECC Women’s Network, Rm. B-304 


Lealta Programs Kepresented: 


Radiology Technology Degree Respiratory Therapy Degree Medical Assistant Program 


Dental Assistant Program 


Heaith Information Technology Medical Terminology 


resented: 


Human Services Programs 2 
Criminal Justice 


Nursing-RN and LPN 


Earty Childhood Education 


Coding Certificate 


Medical Billing Program 


* Sponsored by the NECC Womer's Network anc the Division of Health and Human Services 


The Daily Grind: Looking At The Beverage That Makes Us Tick Every Morning 
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WAKE UP CALL: Max Gabriello assists customers with coffee and bagel orders in his Andover cafe on a typical busy morning. 


For that perfect cup of coffee 


@ Family business is 
committed to its 
customers, offering 
award winning coffee 
and unique ambience 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Impulse Editor 


Vhe frantic world of the '90s 
‘| has become very impersonal. 
We bank by mail, shop 
through mail order catalogs, use 
credit cards and pass keys at gas 
stations, transmit messages through 
e-mail and voice mail. Personal ser- 
vice seems to be a thing of the past. 
So when one comes upon a 
friendly business where customer 
service is the number one priority, it 
becomes a precious little perk that 
restores our faith in human rela- 
tions. 

In keeping with the coffee craze 
that has taken over the country, 
Perfecto’s Caffe offers quality coffee 
and food products and a welcoming 
environment to its customers. 

Owners, Max Gabriello, brother 
Andrea and sister Joanne Fakir, greet 
their customers with more than just 
a smile. They actually remember 
their first names and how they like 
their coffee. 

“Our customers are our bread 
and butter. This is our living” said 
Max Gabriello. 

Unlike the large coffee and bagel 
chains whose focus is on profits and 
expansion, Perfecto’s Caffé focuses 
on pleasing its customers. 

Using a food service background 
and some family recipes, Gabriello 
and his family opened the first cof- 
fee and bagel shop on North Main 
Street in Andover. The shop was an 
immediate success, offering 30 pre- 
mium coffee blends; fresh baked 
bagels, muffins, cookies and home- 
made Italian biscotti. 

The Gabriello’s, accompanied by 
their parents, arrive at the shop at 3 
a.m. each day to prepare the fresh 


foods which include their own vari- 
eties of cream cheese such as chives, 
veggie, bacon scallion, lox, straw- 
berry, honey walnut, etc. All are 
made with fresh vegetables, fruits 
and nuts. 

Doors open at 6a.m. toa bustling 
breakfast crowd of early bird jog- 
gers, local business workers, com- 
muters, and mothers with young 
children about to set off to day care. 

As the day rolls on into the lunch 
hour, the crowds return for bagel 
sandwiches, fresh soup of the day 
and an assortment of cold drinks, 
juices and, of course, more coffee. 

The atmosphere at Perfecto’s is 
inviting, efficient and unpretentious. 
There are about ten tables with 
chairs for those who have the time 
to sit and enjoy their meal. Little 
children squeal with delight as they 
sit in highchairs, nibbling on muf- 
fins, and bagels. 

The outgoing order line moves 
along swiftly as employees are di- 
vided up between bagel and muffin 
orders and cashiers who move about 
filling in wherever they are needed, 
without grumbling. 

Several award plaques are 
proudly displayed on one wall which 
include the Coffee Fest Award for 
Best Barista (meaning keeper of 
cappuccino) where Perfecto’s placed 
first in New England. That qualified 
their coffee for the National Awards 
in Seattle where they placed third in 
the nation. 

Other honors include the 
Reader's Choice Awards of North 
Andover, which is sponsored by the 
North Andover Citizen newspaper 
for Best Bagels and Best Coffee Shop 
in addition to the 1997 Best of Best 
Gourmet Coffee Shops award from 
the Greater Andover and North 
Andover Market Survey of America. 

Shortly after Perfecto’s opened, 
the coffee craze caught on in town, 
adding a satellite Dunkin’ Donuts to 
South Main Street, along with 
Breuggers Bagels and the now de- 
funct Coffee Connection, which was 
bought out by Starbucks. 

The three new businesses are all 
located within blocks of each other 


in the downtown area. 

“I've never really felt the pres- 
ence of the other competitors,” said 
Gabriello.” We were the first to open 
in Andover. With national chains, 
people don’t have to try their prod- 
uct, but they come here to try some- 
thing different,” he said. 

“We know what our customers 
do for a living and who their kids 
are,” Gabriello said. 

“We even know the kinds of cars 
our customers drive and when we 
see a familiar car pull up, we have 
their coffee ready and waiting for 
them in the morning. We probably 
do that 100 times a week.” he said. 

The Gabriello’s warm manner is 
passed on to the hired staff, who in 
turn treat customers with the same 
welcoming manner. 

The staff, mostly high school and 
college students, is trained using a 
manual prepared by the owners con- 
taining instructions on the precise 
preparation of all the coffees, and 
an emphasis on customer service. 

Then they are given a test to 
ensure they have a complete knowl- 
edge of all the processes. 
“It’s not a pass-fail test,” said 
Gabriello, explaining that “ it’s just 
a way to zero in on areas that might 
not be perfectly clear to them.” 

Gabriello explained how one of 
the employees was faced with a cus- 
tomer who returned stating that 
her order of a dozen bagels was 
short of the usual 12. The employee 
apologized and added an additional 
two bagels over the dozen. 

“She didn’t have to come to me to 
ask what to do,” said Gabriello. “She 
knew exactly what we would have 
done and she was able to make that 
decision based on her knowledge of 
how we operate. 

Dave Rossiter and Ashley Nowell 
are regular workers at Perfecto’s. 
Rossiter works full time and Nowell 
fills in on her college breaks and 
vacation time. Both have worked at 
Perfecto’s for the past two years and 
said they enjoy the pleasant work- 
ing conditions. 

After the success of the Andover 
shop, a second Perfecto’s was opened 


two years ago in the Butcher Boy 
shopping center on Route 125 in 
North Andover. 

Gabriello said he knew the time 
was right because everything in the 
Andover shop was under control. 

“The coffee, muffins and bagels 
were consistent, and we decided to 
go ahead,” he said 

The 30 different coffees that are 
offered for sale, can be bought in 
whole bean or ground. The six dif- 
ferent blends brewed each day are 
placed in large glass lined “air pots” 
(similar to large thermos pots) which 
can hold coffee hot and fresh for 
twenty minutes. After that, coffee 
begins to break down, changing the 
taste. But with the high turn over 
rate in both cafe's, stale coffee is 
never a problem. 

With all the varieties available, 
Gabriello said his best seller is the 
New England Breakfast Blend, a 
more traditional coffee. But for those 
who are willing to venture out to 
the unusual, there are choices such 
as Rocky Mountain Blend, Guate- 
mala Antigua and Hawaiian Hazel- 
nut, to name just a few, which can 
be ordered hot or cold. 

The espresso varieties, including 
cappuccinos, mochachino, cafe latte, 
etc. are available in decaf, hot, cold 
and frozen. They can be made with 
skim, whole, steamed or foamed 
milk, and topped off with cinnamon 
and cocoa. 

Flavor shots such as butter- 
scotch, hazelnut cream, Irish cream, 
mocha and others can be added to 
any coffee product. 

Gift certificates as well as gift 
packages are also available for pur- 
chase. 

Sunday mornings find families 
lingering over coffee, bagels and the 
morning paper. Weekday afternoons 
may find friends enjoying a 
cappuccino or a commuter stop- 
ping by before heading home. 

Whatever the choices, whatever 
the reason—for a pick me up, a 
business meeting, or just a social 
gathering place—anyone would agree 
that Perfecto’s is definitely a win- 
ner. 


® Coffee takes on new 
still offers the caffeinjp 
Americans are drinki 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


mericans love their coffee. Bp 
Aimesets the human bodyj= 

breaks throughout the day, 
finishing touch to a great meal. 

“Java,” has been the elixir for the . 
trendy variations have pushed it ter 
popular social beverage where it hag 
coffee chains around the country. 

The old traditional cup of coffee 
ona burner for God-knows-how-lo: 
luncheonettes, no longer cuts the 
buds. 

Even the Italian specialty, espre 
Italian restaurants and households 

My childhood memories of my g } 
It was prepared in a little double-be 
served in little cups and stirred wi 
play set. 

After one taste, I understood wh' 
curl the hair on a grizzly bear's 
concoction that Dr. Jekyll choked’ 
menacing Mr. Hyde. 

A touch of a liqueur, such as ai 
flavor. (Actually, it was the only wa 
and palate.) In any case, the guests 

Today, the traditional cup of cofi 
improved and better gourmet choi 
that would have sent Juan Valdez 
mountain in Colombia where he h 

Espresso has been modified, glo 
mochachino, frappachino and latté 


Jitters c 


@ Campus cafe now 
offering latest in 
coffee choices 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Impulse Editor 


spresso and cappuccino lo 
HE ers can now indulge in thei 
favorite coffee on campus. Jit 

ters Cafe is now offering the lates’ 
in the coffee specialties in addition 

to their regular Starbucks choices, 
Jitters worker, Rachel Huntress 
said the plan was to introduce the 
espressos as part of the new spring 
semester and has been working hard 
to train other workers in the special 
process. She hopes to be able to offe: 
daily specials soon. | 
Huntress and Karen Abate, who 
operate the cafe Monday throug’ 
Friday, said when Starbucks coffe | 


Quikava; 


@ Drive up service 
keeps customers mov- 
ing with trendy cof- 
fee delights 


By MARK BEHAN 
Opinion Editor 


o matter how early you visit 
N Quikava, don't expect to get! 
a seat or a table. It’s not that 
kind of place. There are no seats or! 
tables inside, but it does have 


benches outside. Instead, expect a 


| 
| 


daily grind 


ok and taste, but 
uzz. Healthy or not, 
it like never before 


nillions, it’s the fuel injection that 
morning. Work places offer coffee 
a hot cup of fresh “brew” is the 


s, offering a quick pick-me-up. But 
heights in the marketplace as a 
me the focus of specialty cafes and 


h was brewed in a drip pot and left 
mall eateries known as diners and 
ard for today’s sophisticated taste 


ja very strong coffee found in fine 
lian heritage have had to perk up. 
mother making espresso are vivid. 
itype coffee pot on top of the stove, 
all spoons that resembled a child's 


\cups were so small. That stuffcould 
. I was sure this was the same 
before he transformed into the 


| e, was usually added for a special 
neak the espresso past the tongue 


temperatures and toppings. 

Espresso machines look like mini- 
space stations with dials, spouts, le- 
vers, pressure knobs and timers that 
would impress a rocket scientist. (Well, 
not really a rocket scientist, but even 
considering my limited technological 
abilities, they are impressive.) 

The machines hiss, gurgle, spit and 
bubble, but the quality of the end 
product has indeed become palatable 
and alluring. 

Cafe’s have replaced many old time 
coffee shops and are fully equipped 
with espresso machines, special large 
thermos pots that offer an array of 
international coffee blends and selec- 
tions of whole bean coffees available 
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My childhood memo- 
ries of my grand- 
mother making 
espresso are vivid. It 
was prepared ina 
little double-boiler 


type coffee pot on 
top of the stove 


for sale by the pound. Prepared coffees are available in regular, decaffeinated, 
iced, frozen, with flavor shots, and with steamed or foamed milk and 


topped with cocoa and cinnamon. 


Entire businesses have emerged, dedicated to selling specialty coffees as 


well as bagels, gourmet muffins, and 


biscotties, replacing the traditional 


apple pie as the old coffee accompaniment. 

Some chain stores like Gloria Jean’s in the Mall at Rockingham Park, sell 
new and antique coffee grinders, pots, mugs, cups, tea pots, gift packages 
and various other coffee and tea accessories in addition to their daily grinds. 

Some coffee houses even feature local musicians who appear nightly as 


part of their attraction. 


Old favorites such as Dunkin’ Donuts have kept up with the trend in 
offering dark roasted blends along with flavored and decaffeinated selec- 
tions to keep up with competitors such as Starbucks. 

The coffee rage has even taken off at service stations along highways 
where a quick stop for gas can also get one a choice of six or more gourmet 


But as popular as the new coffees have become, health advocates 
continue to condemn caffeine because it has no nutritional value and is 
not needed for any physiologic function, which they claim is commonly 
abused by the tired and stressed. 

In an article in Physician and Sports Medicine, November ’97, Nancy 
Clark states that extensive research shows that coffee and other 
caffeinated products taken in moderation are not health demons. She 
quotes the International Food Information Council as identifying mod- 
eration as one to two mugs (10 to 20 ounces) of brewed coffee per day. 
But it also states that coffee drinkers do tend to do things that contribute 
to health risks such as smoking, not exercising and eating fatty meats. 

For women, reports that caffeine has been suspected as a factor in 
fibrocystic breast disease have not been proven, according to the 
American Medical Association, but it warns women wanting to start a 
family not to take in more than 300 milligrams of caffeine per day 
because it thwarts pregnancy efforts as well as risking miscarriage or a 
low birth weight baby. 

The US Food and Drug Administration also warns that pregnant 
women avoid all caffeine containing foods because caffeine crosses the 
placenta and is a stimulant to the unborn baby and is also transferred 
into breast milk. 

Since caffeine affects each person differently with some thriving on 
it and others abstaining because it causes stomach upset, nervousness 
or jitters, one should base its use on personal experience. Today’s 
choices in coffee and tea in decaffeinated forms make decisions easier, 
but keep in mind that the decaf process itself can include a chemical or 
natural Swiss water extraction method. 

In Tufts University Health & Nutrition Letter, February, 1997, brewed 
coffee was listed as having almost four times as much caffeine as some 
soft drinks. 

Based on a twelve- ounce scale, brewed coffee has 206 milligrams of 
caffeine. Coca-cola contains 46 milligrams, Pepsi37, and Mountain Dew 
54. 

While the new flavored and espresso coffees are booming in popular- 


purr with delight for such a treat. 
as become swept up with the new, 
cluding exotic flavors and names 
jing from the side of a sun-kissed 
picked precious coffee beans. 


coffee choices in self-serve thermos pots with handy take-out containers. 
Car manufacturers have taken the trend so seriously that they offer 
built-in cup holders in dashboard consoles so drivers can enjoy their “brew” 
as they dash off to busy work and social schedules. 
For commuters everywhere, a specialty coffee thermos has become as 


ity, the consensus seems to be that the more traditional coffees are still 
the bigger seller, so die-hard traditionalists can relax. I personally am 
happy to have the choice to venture into new exotic lands. 

And for tea enthusiasts, there’s still the good old traditional Lipton, 
Red Rose and, oh yes...sleepy time....cinnamon...wild forest 


land reidentified as “cappuccino”, 
jich are available in many flavors, 
/ 


i 


vas first introduced about a year 
igo, people complained it was too 
trong, but have now gotten used to 


| Huntress doesn’t drink any cof- 
ee, and Abate said she takes in 
bout two cups of regular coffee 
ach day. 
|| Both said more of the traditional 
lend is sold to male customers, 
vhile the flavored blends seem to be 
javored by females. 
| Abate, like some other tradition- 
Jlists stated, “real coffee drinkers 
jon’t buy flavored coffee.” 
| Other Jitters customers offered 
heir choices in coffee: 
| Liberal Arts student Karen McNeil 
ays she drinks about two cups of 
offee each day at Jitters and prefers 
ne French vanilla flavor. She some- 
mes stops at Dunkin’ Donuts after 
vork for a frozen cappuccino. 
Timothy Taylor, a computer sci- 
‘nce major, limits his coffee intake 
n campus because he can drink as 
nuch as he wants at his job at Store 


jouble drive-through window, 
aulti-flavored coffees, specialty 
inks and quickservice—as its name 
ggests. “Your coffee is ready!” is 
uikava’s motto. 

Quikava is located on upper Main 
. (Rt. 125 at Rt. 121) in Haverhill 
ar Plaistow, next to McDonald’s 
d Boston Market. ~ 

"We offer everything a high-end 
ffee shop has and more,” said Bill 
ibson, manager at Quikava, add- 
g that the double drive-through 
indow allows customers to place 
d receive their orders with little 
jait. “Most people are on their way 


important a part of their daily paraphernalia as their cell phones and lap 


tops. 


24. He said he drinks regular coffee 
which helps him stay awake. 

Sociology instructor, Lori Earl also 
enjoys about three to four cups of 
coffee at Jitters, but says the 
Starbucks brand is too strong, so 
she adds a lot of cream. She also 
stops at Dunkin’ Donuts for a late 
afternoon treat but says she has 
resolved to cut back because at $2 to 
$3 a cup, it’s become an expensive 
habit. 

Andy Hollinger, a business ma- 
jor, said, “I drink regular coffee all 
the time. I have French vanilla once 
in a while.” 

He said he loves the taste of 
coffee and probably drinks about 
ten cups a day, but doesn’t notice 
the nervousness that many people 
experience with regular coffee. In 
fact, he said that one night when he 
had six cups of coffee, he almost fell 
asleep driving home. 

Computer science major Margie 
Mallett who drinks six cups of regu- 
lar coffee a day said she does not 


to work in the morning and don’t 
have a lot of time to wait. We get 
people in and out.” 

"Their flavored coffees are deli- 
cious,” said Carol from Plaistow who 
is a Quikava regular. “The service is 
efficient and the workers friendly.” 

Gibson said Quikava offers an 
array of fresh coffees from around 
the world. They use “Chock full o’ 
Nuts” coffee, which he said is roasted 
to perfection with the beans ground 
fresh daily. According to Gibson, 
flavored coffees are very popular, 
citing chocolate and cinnamon as 
the people's choice. KavaShooters, 


notice any affects from the caffeine. 

“It doesn’t really affect me—I 
don’t know what it feels like.” Chris 
Richardson, liberal arts, said he only 


hot specialty drinks, with names 
like Mudslide, Toasted Almond, Black 
Forest and Turtle are best sellers as 
well. Gibson said the KavaShooters 
are espresso- based drinks with 
chocolate-flavored syrup and mo- 
cha or Irish cream. 

Quikava does a bristling break- 
fast business. “We are non-stop from 
7 to 9,” said Gibson, adding that 90 
percent of its business comes from 
New Hampshire. He cites its loca- 
tion as somewhat of a problem. 
“With the gridlock on Rt.125 it is 
often difficult for people from 
Haverhill to get here.” The Quikava 


blackberry....spiced cider....lemon zinger....but that’s another story. 


fe jumps on the espresso track 


Camille Ducey photo 
READY TO SERVE: Rachel Huntress and Karen Abate keep coffee and 
food orders moving at Jitters, a busy campus shop. 


drinks about one cupa day and can't 
tell the difference between regular 
and decaf. “I just like the taste,” he 
said. 


he place for a cup of Java and more 


menu has everything from straw- 
berry and cream Kava Smoothies to 
Bagel Lunchwiches with turkey and 
sundried tomato spread. He notes 
that Quikava is working on promot- 
ing its lunch business. Quikava also 
offers whole or ground coffee beans 
with exotic flavors like Hawaiian 
Kona and Raspberry Chocolate 
Truffle. 

Quikava is celebrating its two- 
year anniversary in Haverhill with 
some promotional specials. 
"We offer a consistent quality prod- 
uct,” said Gibson. “Stop by and check 
us out sometime.” 


V Coffee originated in 
Ethiopia but first recog- 
nized in Persia as bever- 
age 


V Bach’s "COFFEE CAN- 
TATA” was written in 
1732 in Leipzig, Germany 


VY One 12 oz cup of coffee 
contains four times the 
caffeine of some soft 
drinks 


V First coffee houses 
appeared in 
Constantinople in the 
16th century 


VY One pound of Jamaican 
Blue Mountain coffee 
costs $49.99. 


Y Women trying to 
become pregnant should 
limit caffeine intake 


V Coffee loses its fresh- 
ness after 20 minutes. 
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Local coffee houses entertain with pizzazz 


@ Haverhill’s New Moon 
coffeehouse, others 
provide good music, java 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Graphics Editor 


or the cost of parking your car in 

Boston, you can spend an evening 

sipping fine coffee while listening to 
live folk music performed by talented local 
artists. 

A short drive to either North Andover or 
Haverhill will provide you with three differ- 
ent venues where you can hear some great 
music and quaff some fresh brewed java in 
a friendly social atmosphere. 

Ifa smoke-filled room where the thrill of 
a mosh pit uprising is seconds away, or if 
music with religious overtones is what 
you're looking for, you may be disappointed 
by these coffee houses. 

What you will find is some of the finest 
contemporary folk, blues, world music and 
saucy humor outside of the Boston area. 
The featured artists are intelligent, witty 
and humorous singers, songwriters and 
musicians who possess keen insight into 
social issues as well as excellent musical 
skills. 

The “Crossroads” coffee house, opened 
in 1989, is located in the lower level of the 
North Parish Church at 190 Academy Road 
in North Andover. 

Shows are scheduled on the second Sat- 
urday evening of each month, September to 
May. Tickets, available at the door, are 
usually $10. A drawing is held at intermis- 
sion to win either a cassette tape or com- 
pact disc of the featured musical act. 

Coffee at Crossroads is supplied by the 
Village Bean in Windham N.H., and varies 
in flavor from concert to concert. Home 
baked desserts provided by church mem- 
bers are also for sale. 

Current organizing-committee member 
Gail Page said coffee houses are where you 
can hear new artists, long before they be- 
come famous. 

“We love to help upcoming talent such 
as Patty Larkin, who performed here in 
1992, “ Page said. Concert highlights of the 
1997 included Geoff Bartley, a fine acoustic 
blues guitarist and singer songwriter, and 
Wildest Dreams, a multi-ethnic group of 


Book traces 


® Coffee’s popularity 
goes back hundreds of 
years 


By C. DUCEY anp M. J. LABELLA 
Observer Staff 
afe Press features an article on the 
history of coffee as written by John 
Ellis, ambassador to the Dominican 
Islands in 1824. 

The earliest account of coffee places its 
origin in Ethiopia, but its use was first 
discovered in Arabia. A manuscript in the 
library of the King of France records an 
Arabian author named Gemaleddin, Mufti 
of Aden (a city of Arabia) who introduced 
the drinking of coffee. 

Gemaleddin, who occasionally traveled 
into Persia, witnessed some of his country- 
men drinking this strange beverage. He 
experimented with it and decided it not 
only recovered his health, but offered other 
useful qualities such as relieving headaches, 
enlivening the spirits and preventing drowsi- 
ness. 

Determined to benefit from coffee fi- 
nancially, he recommended it to the reli- 
gious Mahometans to help them through 
long nights of prayer. The Mufti’s own 
example and authority gave credence to the 
use of coffee. 

Soon, authors, lawyers, tradesmen and 
artisans who worked well into the evening 
hours began to drink coffee. Eventually it 
was used throughout the day. 

Coffee’s popularity spread to neighbor- 
ing towns and eventually reached Mecca 


world music 
performers. 

“By the end 
of that show, 
everyone was 
dancing,” Page 
said. 

Vox One 
will perform 
Feb. 14, Sol y 
Canto __per- 
forms on 
March 14, Billy 
Novick and Guy van Duser will play on April 
4, and Maria Sangiolo performs on May 9. 

Just up the road from Crossroads is the 
“Daily Grind,” located in the First United 
Methodist Church, 57 Peters St., North 
Andover, where the coffee is taken as seri- 
ously as the music. 

“We order freshly roasted coffee from 
the Piscatqua Roasting Company of New 
Hampshire on the week of the show,” Pas- 
tor Roger Davis said. “And we grind the 
beans on the night of the concert in order 
to maximize the flavor and aroma of the 
coffee. 

Coffee selections usually include French 
Roast, Sumatran and two or three gourmet 
flavors, plus decaf, for a total of six to eight 
choices. 

Besides coffee, home baked desserts 
baked by congregation members are for 
sale. A large staff of volunteers handles 
bookings and concert preparations. 

Concerts are held on the fourth Satur- 
day of each month in the church hall. 

“It’s an intimate setting where everyone 
can get close to the performers,” Davis said. 

With an admission price of $7 for adults, 
$3 for children under 12, and a maximum 
family price of $15, an entire family can 
take in a show without breaking the bank. 

“Don White, ahumorous folk-singer from 
Lynn brought in our largest crowd in 1997,” 
Davis said. He returns to the Daily Grind for 
a show on March 28. 

“The most polished performance last 
year was the Crocketts,” Davis said. “They 
area group of folk singers and musicians 
from Worcester who perform original songs 
with great harmonies.” 

The upcoming February show features a 
split-bill of Jim Gallant and Barb Phaneuf. 
The Daily Grind is experiencing healthy 
growth and is looking forward to a success- 
ful year. 


drink back 


where it was very well-received by religious 
orders. But when students began drinking 
it publicly in coffeehouses — amid other 
patrons who amused themselves with sing- 
ing, dancing and music — some religious 
groups frowned upon its use. 

Stating that its effects seemed to re- 
semble that of wine, which was in direct 
conflict with the tenets of their teachings, 
they pressured the government to use its 
force to ban coffee. But since this new found 
beverage was enjoying such popularity, the 
ban was later lifted and the coffee craze 
continued to spread across other parts of 
Arabia 

It eventually arrived in Egypt where 
religious devotees stored it in large red 
earthen pots. They distributed portions to 
worshipers before long nights of devotion 
Its use was temporarily banned when lead- 
ers ultimately found it to be a cause of 
various “disorders.” 

Its popularity continued into 
Constantinople, where coffee houses be- 
came so in vogue they were frequented by 
scholars, poets and other people of impor- 
tance, leaving Mosques deserted. This caused 
a furor among religious groups who con- 
cluded that attendance at coffee houses 
was more sinful than at taverns. Thus, 
religious and government leaders again 
attempted to limit the growing popularity 
of coffee by imposing taxes and restricting 
its use to private places. 

Despite their efforts, coffee consump- 
tion soon became a household ritual for the 
rich and poor alike where it was considered 
inhospitable not to offer coffee to visitors. 
In some countries, it became legal cause for 
divorce if a wife was not suppled with 


COFFEE CRAZY: Local coffee store Gloria Jeans sells many blends of Java as well as a wide 
slection of teas. 


Just down the road from NECC is the 
New Moon coffee house located in the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Church at the junction 
of Routes 125 and 110 (Monument Square) 
in Haverhill. 

Founded in 1987, the New Moon is one of 
the oldest coffee houses in the area. Con- 
certs are held on the third Saturday of each 
month. Gourmet coffee, tea, soda, fruit 
drinks and unique home baked goods are 
for sale at each show. 

With access to 1-495, the New Moon (a 
symbol of creativity and growth) attracts a 
a wide audience from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine. Their mailing list of 
over 1000 includes approximately 130 
Haverhill residents. 

Like other local venues, the New Moon 
attracts big name talent each year. Booking 
manager Carol Allen is always on the look- 
out for performers who have something 
creative and interesting to say. 

“One of the things I want to do is to 
showcase contemporary music that has 
good lyrics — lyrics that have meaning and 
express a poetic idea or commentary on 
some aspect of life,” Allen said. “I'm always 
searching for performers who have a story 
to tell. 

“Although support by the church is es- 


sential to the operation of this coffee house, 
the musical acts reflect many different cul- 
tures, attitudes and ways of thinking,” she 
said. 

“Our shows are not linked to any par- 
ticular religious message; the church pro- 
vides this venue as a valuable social ser- 
vice.” 

A volunteer staff of 15 people handles 
the many details required to put on each of 
these shows, Allen said. She reflected upon 
some well-loved performers from pastshows. 

“Greg Brown filled the room last year. 
There’s always a musical twist and a sense 
of wonder when Brown performs,” Allen 
said. 

“Garnet Rogers, a performer from 
Canada, also filled the room. He presents a 
tremendous and incredible musical experi- 
ence.” Tony Bird performs in February with 
a show that will be filled with African 
rhythms and a lot of beautiful music. 


John Gorka, one of my all time favorite 
singers will be performing with Maria 
Sangiolo at the New Moon on April 17. I've 
already marked that date on my calendar. 

You can check the New Moon’s previous 
and future concert schedule at their web 
site: 


www.shore.net/ “rws1/newmoon.html 


to its Ethiopian roots 


coffee. 

Venice merchants were thought to have 
carried coffee into Europe through trade 
practices with Constantinople. 

Coffee was first introduced into London 
in 1652 bya Turkish merchant whose Greek 
servant was proficient in the roasting of 
coffee beans. It was not long before coffee 
houses became commonplace, leading to a 
proclamation by King Charles in 1675 to 


shut them down. He charged them with 
being “seminaries of sedition.” Two days 
later, the proclamation was suspended. 

Various bans on coffee only fueled its 
popularity as a common beverage. 

Coffee soon found its way to the Ameri- 
cas where its production became a staple in 
homes, restaurants and coffee shops. To- 
day, it has taken on new tastes, names and 
importance in our culture. 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Graphics Editor 


offee houses aren't a modern in 
vention; they've been around for 
centuries. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, while music 
director of Leipzig, Germany and cantor 
ofSt. Thomas's Church from 1723-1750, 
was also the starring act at 
Zimmermann’s coffee house in Leipzig 
each Friday night for many years. 

He appeared there as conductor of a 
small orchestra made up of local stu- 
dents and also as a harpsichord soloist. 
The orchestra often played his composi- 
tions. 

The air at Zimmermann’s was filled 
with tobacco-smoke and lively discus- 
sions as patrons were served coffee, beer, 
wine and snacks. Is this beginning to 
sound familiar? 

Coffee, a relatively new fad spreading 
through Germany in the 18th century, 
ushered in the opening of many coffee 
houses like Zimmermann’s. 

The Coffee Cantata, an ode of sorts to 


‘Coffee Cantata:’ Let me have my coffee strong 


coffee, originated as a satirical piece of 
writing by Bach’s poet friend Picander 
(Christian Friedrich Henrici). Inciden- 
tally, Picander also assisted Bach in writ- 
ing the text of the “St. Matthew Passion.” 

Bach set Picander’s story to music in 
1732, which resulted in a most enter- 
taining piece of work. 

The gist of the Coffee Cantata is the 
story of a father who tries to break the 
hold this new coffee-drinking fad has on 
his daughter. He implores her to give up 
coffee as it is jeopardizing her chances of 
finding a suitable husband. 

The daughter defiantly informs 
friends she will only marry a man who 
will allow her “to make coffee as | like 
it.” A translated excerpt from the Coffee 
Cantata found in a newsgroup thread on 
the Internet goes like this: 

“Far beyond all other pleasures, rarer 
than jewels or treasures, sweeter than 
grape from the vine. Yes! Yes! Greatest of 
pleasures! Coffee, coffee, how I love its 
flavor, and if you would win my favor, 
yes! Yes! let me have my coffee, let me 


have my-coffee strong.” 
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Putting the piec 
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all together 


Mike LaBella photo 


GETTING IT RIGHT: Top Notch Players rehearse for last semester's play, “Fools.” On the balcony is David Charest and Marie 
Helenan Renaud. In the lower center is Tonya Lwowski, three of the five nominees for an acting scholarship beginning this week. 


@ Theater students vying 
for top awards at festival 
held this week 


By ROBIN NELSON 


Features Editor 


Te five NECC students and their 
partners are competing at Brandeis 
University against their friends and 
other New England college students for the 
coveted Irene Ryan Acting Scholarship by 
the American College Theater Festival. 

Students David Charest, Tonya Lwowski, 
J. Mark Morshun, Marie Helenan Renaud 
and Jane Donahy are no strangers to the 
stage. They're members of Top Notch Play- 
ers, the college’s theater group and have 
demonstrated outstanding performance in 
a production. 

“I was very excited,” Charest said, upon 
learning he was nominated for the scholar- 
ship. Charest is a theater and journalism 
major. 

This will be Charest’s second year com- 
peting in the Region One Festival. In 1997, 
he was one of 36 people chosen for the 
semifinal round. Over 60 other competitors 
were eliminated. 
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“If you don’t know it 
forwards, backwards, 
really fast and really 
slow, then you’re in 
trouble. Just a word 
should send off sparks 
and you should be able 
to go from there.” 


“That was an excellent feeling. This is 
something I really want to do. I made it to 
the next point. I wasn’t expecting to, but I 
did,” Charest said. 

Fond of writing, Charest said he enrolled 
at NECC as a journalism major, but he 
wasn’t sure if it was something he wanted 
to do long-term. When he discovered the- 
ater, he enjoyed it and felt a sense of 
belonging. He arranged his work schedule 
so he could have more time for his new, but 
steady interest. 

“I was ecstatic. I never thought I would 
get picked,” Renaud, a theater major, said . 

A dancer for most of her life, Renaud 
said she became serious about theater after 
high school. Her role as Jessica in “Breaking 
the Chains,” got her nominated. 

“I’m going there to have a good time. I’m 
not going to win, but to have fun with it,” 
she said. 

Charest and Renaud are sharing Donny 
Mustapha, theater major, as their acting 
partner. 

“A lot has to do with the partner. The 
person has to know how to act and the 
chemistry has to be there,” Charest said. 

Students who receive coaching from 
theater directors Jim Murphy and Susan 
Sanders, speak highly about their ability to 
“pring out the best in them,” and their 
constant support of the event. 

“What's great about them is that they let 
you put in some of your own ideas and then 
help you fine tune them,” Renaud said. 

Lwowski, a theater major, isn’t receiving 
any coaching. She said this project is some- 
thing she would like to do on her own. 

As a child, Lwowski said she would sing 
at weddings and put on shows in her back- 
yard. When she was in high school she took 
a performing arts class, it was then that she 
knew she wanted to pursue a career in 
theater. 

“My goal is to act and do plays forever 
regardless of fame. Just doing what I love is 
the most important thing to me,” Lwowski 
said. 

Every 10 minutes his monologue goes 
off in his head, Morshun said. 

“If you don’t know it forwards, back- 


wards, really fast and really slow, then 
you're in trouble. Just a word should send 
off sparks and you should be able to go from 
there,” he said. 

NECC representatives participated at the 
theater festival for 25 years. Students have 
made it as far as the semi-final round and 
continue to reach for the top prize. 

The Top Notch Players enter each play in 
the ACTF. A judge is sent to see the produc- 
tion and chooses outstanding student act- 
ing. 

The nominees then have to find a part- 
ner, monologue and scene which will fit in 
a five minute time span. 

“The first step is finding both your pieces 
and then finding a partner to do the scene 
with. And then rehearsing the both of them 
until the day comes,” Charest said. 

After the first round, 36 teams will go on 
to the semifinals. 

Eight of those 36 groups will continue 
on to the final round where two are then 
selected and given a $500 scholarship and 
an all-expense-paid trip to Washington, 
D.C. in April. 

In Washington, they will compete against 
other regional winners in an “Evening of 
Scenes,” held at the Kennedy Center. Cast- 
ing agents, leading directors and producers 


will be present. 


At this time two student performers are 
chosen and awarded an additional $2,500 
scholarship. The best partner is given a 
special award. 

“It’s a very difficult competition. North- 
ern Essex students have made it beyond the 
first round only three times,” Sanders said. 

The nominees agree the competition is 
about having a good time and taking part in 
a fun event while learning from others in 
the process. 

The scholarship has been awarded to 
outstanding student performers since 1972 
at each regional festival by the Irene Ryan 
Foundation of Encino, Calif. 

“Melody Parade,” “Hot Rhythm” and 
“Woman on the Beach” are among films the 
late Irene Ryan starred in, but she is best 
remembered for her role as Granny Clampett 
in the “Beverly Hillbillies.” 


Learning 
about life’s 
perceptions 


@ Workshop teaches one 
about self-expression and 
personal growth 


Te word Temenos comes from the 
Greek language, meaning the sur- 
roundings or neighboring toa temple, 
a sacred enclosure or precinct. 

Temenos is an institution founded in 
1986 in California and has extending of- 
fices on the East Coast. Their education 
consists of human consciousness work, 
taught through ancient teachings. 

Their teachings come from simple an- 
cient lessons of learning the root relation- 
ship to yourself, to life and to others. The 
focus on developing these skills are truly 
recognizing your surroundings and how 
you participate. 

During the four-day workshop, our goal 
was to gain a clear perception of how we 
function in day-to-day living in order to 
better our relationship with others and to 
avoid conflict. In doing this we can live a 
healthier life and take charge of it. The 
lessons taught are on representation, com- 
mitment and accountability. 

In representing ourselves, we present 
our best. Our attitudes change when others 
don’t agree with what we are presenting. At 
the workshop we exercised how to accept 
rejection and feel our best. After holding 
the feeling, we can release it in different 
ways. 

We can use anger, try to defend our- 
selves, or even beat ourselves up. The best 
way to release it is through accepting the 
view or disagreeing with it. Knowing your- 
self you can process any information given 
to you and apply what is true and disregard 
what isn’t. In taking these steps you can 
learn from yourself and others. 

I’ve learned keeping commitments shows 
your ability to meet obligations you've made. 
Failing to follow through on commitments 
without communication shows a lack of 
responsibility and proves you unreliable. 

This may cause low self-esteem and self- 
confidence in yourself. At the workshop we 
learned steps in protecting ourselves and 
others when making commitments. These 
steps were communication and true ex- 
pression. In applying these simple steps 
you respect and show true integrity in 
yourself and onto others. 

Our point of view can change our reality. 
When we blame it is difficult to consider 
the opposite scene. We accuse and find 
fault and become blind to everything in- 
volved. By rewording and holding all con- 
sensus responsible or accountable for, we 
can alleviate the pressure and effectively 
accept what went wrong and try again. 

At the workshop we partnered up and 
shared a painful experience with each other. 
Our goal was to hold all participants ac- 
countable. This caused the pain to be paci- 
fied through distributing the responsibility 
of what happened. 

In completing the four days, we were 
told many of us would find it difficult to 
continue practicing these principles exer- 
cised at the workshop. The feeling in time 
would become a faded experience. For some 
they would live in euphoria for a while or 
so, but were advised to take caution of the 
crash. What we exercised was safe and 
acceptable within our group. In reality there 
are many forces, including the self, to ac- 
cept and understand. 

Self-realization is the first step to under- 
standing how we affect our surroundings. 
With this powerful knowledge you can di- 
rect yourself into freedom of expressing 
who you are and what you want to do. We 
are all one. We feel and act alike. By under- 
standing ourselves, we can understand oth- 
ers. Life is too good to pass by blindly. Let us 
feel, let us express and let us live! 

Georgia Kritikos is a contributing columnist. 
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Forget those 
resolutions 


@ New Year’s 
“promises” 
get broken in 
the long run 
anyway 


G6 It is official, 1 broke my News Year's Resolution.” My 
best friend actually said this to me recently. She said 
that this year she would quit smoking. I knew that 

wouldn't last. 

Each year, people resolve to do things to better them- 
selves, both personally and socially. Every year I decided to 
forget the resolutions and just change something about 
myself instead. I was constantly making a list of resolutions 
and come Feb. 1, I had broken each one successfully and 
purposefully, knowing right from the start I wouldn't stick 
to it. 

This year I took a different approach and made a list of 
goals to achieve. At first it sounded like a lame excuse to 
throw my two cents in for the New Year, but as time 
progressed, I was more certain this was indeed a good idea. 

My first goal was to stop partying as much and get on the 
right track. Last semester, I spent countless nights at a bar 
or club and woke up the next morning feeling downright 
tired and broke. 

Now, with the exception of my vacation at the begin- 
ning of January, I have found myself saving more and 
having a little extra in my wallet come payday. Isn't life 
grand? 

My second goal was to join a gym and work off the 
Christmas pounds so when I go away on Spring Break, I 
won't look like Free Willy. This I found to be a bit tougher. 

There are many gyms in the area, but with that comes 
the people with gym egos. Don’t get me wrong, a few of my 
friends are avid gym rats and are really great people, but it 
is those who are in your face about how huge they are that 
bothers me. 

Now I find myself searching for the perfect gym so any 
suggestions would be greatly appreciated. 

My next goal is to stop being so critical of people. | know 
I have my faults, but in no way do they compare to those 
of many other people I know. 

I think it would be better to just turn the other cheek 
instead of making a rude comment on some one’s actions. 
As much as this bothers me, I have a feeling that it will 
successfully come within the next few months. 

Now it is the beginning of a new semester, and coinci- 
dentally, my last semester at NECC. At this point in my life, 
I find it only proper to create change and stability. To better 
myself is to better the world, and by doing so, I can feel 
happy and secure in my own life. 

To those who lack motivation, or are just plain tired of 
making resolutions, might I suggest a list of goals to 
expand your life. You may find yourself feeling brighter 
and healthier and we all love shiny, happy people. 


Drop off your 
answers in our 


Student Center news- 
room today. The first 
10 win a free coffee 

at Jitters. Good luck! 


Seinfeld brainteasers 


1. George wears a red shirt in one episode that he 
conceals. Why does he do this? 

2. How does Jerry like to end “the move?” 

3. What is the name of the pilot Jerry made with George 
for NBC? 

4. What game do Kramer and Newman play that is 
destroyed by the subway? 

5. What was Kramer's line in the Woody Allen movie? 

6. What did the sign that Kramer hung out of his 
window say in protest of Kenny Rogers Chicken? 

7. What was the name of Kramer's rooster? 

8. Who was the “master of their domain” and won $150? 

9. What kind of soup did Newman order from the Soup 
Nazi? 

10. What was Jerry's dates name that rhymed with a 
body part? 


See answers and winner's names in the next issue. 
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Matt Damon shines in new film 


@ Golden Globe winning story is 
hungry for an Oscar. Catch this 
moving Boston-based film 

By CHRIS BLASDEL 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


66 Good Will Hunting,” is an amazing story about a 
tough kid gifted with genius. The story is intense, 
lovable and downright thought provoking and the 

talent on screen is impeccable. 

Matt Damon stars as Will Hunting, a custodian at MIT 
who spends his spare time reading textbooks and learning 
on his own. Although Will is brilliant, he is both arrogant 


| and trouble making until his talent is discovered by a MIT 


professor played by Stellan Skarsgard. 

Will comes from an all familiar broken family in South 
Boston and although he is bright, he is streetwise and 
savvy. His ability to both crack the books and skulls is 
downright impressive, but his upbringing and years of 
abuse have taken the better of him. Will puts on a facade 
to be a tough man, but inside lives a timid boy with 
problems and emotional decline. 

Robin Williams plays Sean Maguire, a psychology pro- 


fessor at Bunker Hill Community College, who like Will, 
grew up in South Boston. Sean is recruited by the MIT 
professor to help Will with his emotional dilemma and in 
the end, Will and Sean find something that is more 
important: friendship. 

Ben Affleck takes on a more serious role than we have 


seen in “Chasing 
Movisr Review 


Amy” and “Mallrats,” 
eee Seand plays Will's best 
friend, Tommy. Tommy sees Will as a talent waiting to 
happen and hopes for him to move out of the dredges of 
South Boston and accomplish something with his life. 
Tommy is the influence that Will needs to move on, and by 
supporting him, Will searches out opportunity. 

Minnie Driver plays Skylar, an English Harvard student 
who falls in love with Will and brings out the best in him. 
The chemistry between Damon and Driver is incredible and 
their acting ability makes them more realistic and live. 

“Good Will Hunting” was written by Damon and Affleck, 
who in real life are best friends. They recently captured the 
Golden Globe award for best screenplay and are being 
considered for an Oscar in the same category. 

“Good Will Hunting” offers an enjoyable and moving 
experience. The idea that around us all is hidden genius is 
desirable and this poignant tale of a tough kid who makes 
something of himself is inspirational and enlightening. 
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{TOK ONE INTHE SHOULOER BACK 

{WERE AT THE BANK TAKE THE WHEEL 

WIL YA? Go ON AND GIRER | Wey, AD You 
LEAR ME? 1 SAID 


Wi cows Make 
LOUSY GETAWAY 
tAR CRIVERS 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 20) 
Just when you get on a roll, 
your momentum slows down 

and everything sputters to a 
snail’s pace. Plan a few out- 
} ings to spice things up. If 
‘“. you’ve been holding your 
: feelings back, don’t go to 
\ / theSether extreme and 
Xpress affections in- 


TAURUS: (April 
21 - May 21) You 

may feel on top 

of the world, 
both physically and emotionally — don’t take unnecessary 
risks. Use a close friend as a sounding board for those ideas 
which have been churning within you for some time. If 
practical, your ideas will be good. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) Just being yourself will be a 
big asset in the workplace and at home. Your personal 
finance situation is rosy, be aware of get rich quick 
schemes, and make sure to think things through com- 
pletely. Adjust to whatever is bothering you. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) Doors will open which will 
lead to wonderful family, property or household develop- 
ments. Start the week with your eye fixed on an important 
target. If you don’t concentrate and stick to your resolve, a 
number of possible distractions will send you off course. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) Your romantic prospects are 
likely to enjoy a lively upswing during the weeks ahead, as 
well as life in general. You will no doubt have more free 
time for pleasures. The romance theme will continue for 
some time, but you now have a more realistic view about 
love. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) A brighter future, concerning 
career activities, will now be in plain view. Many actions 


will be related to your income, so plan carefully. There is a 
fortunate accent on your home and property interests this 
week, and your personal aims are supported by all. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) Don’t push your luck concern- 
ing a job or career opportunity. Confidence is good, but 
what you may be banking on now is not a sure thing. Your 
efficiency on the job will be noted by a superior. You will 
receive answers to some questions today. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) Caution is the keyword. Try 
not to sound off in the heat of the moment; you will no 
doubt say things you will later regret. Be careful regarding 
any transportation plans. You have ideas which will even- 
tually come to fruition, but be practical. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) Love and marriage is 
definitely in the air. If you are already married, you and 
your partner will share and communicate even more, 
which will strengthen the rapport within your relation- 
ship. Ifyou are presently on the sidelines, you may soon fall 
in love! 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) This week may seem long 
and unduly drawn out. There is trouble everywhere you 
look, so be aware of what you say and what you do; others 
may be overly sensitive. Concentrate on doing your best at 
work, instead of worrying about romantic uncertainties. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) Don’t take on anymore 
tasks than you can really handle, or you may find yourself 
feeling totally drained. If there is a problem, you need to 
speak out and not let negative feelings fester inside. Work 
on your various friendships this week, people need to know 
you care. 


PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) A family member or friend 
could use some of your sympathy and quiet understanding 
this week. You are in tune to a lover's feelings and are 
appreciated for this. Watch out for any mood swings which 
may cause you to overdo it with regards to spending or 
eating and drinking. 


ll programs subject to change. Please call to con 
A™ All programs are co-sponsored and are free 

and open to all NECC students, faculty and staff, 
except where noted. 

Monday - Friday: Open Gym 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Thursday, Jan. 29 

Men’s Basketball at Roxbury Community College, 7 p.m. 

Schedule subject to change. Please call 978/556-3820 to 
confirm. 

Women’s Basketball at Quinsigamond Community Col- 
lege, 5 p.m. 

Schedule subject to change. Please call 978/556-3820 to 
confirm. 

Jan. 30 - April 24 

3v3 Basketball 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 12 -1 p.m. 

For more information, please contact Pamela Santin at 
978/556-3820. 

Friday, Jan. 30 

Pool Tournament (8-Ball) 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, noon 

For more information, please contact Pamela Santin at 
978/556-3820. 

Saturday, Jan. 31 

Men’s Basketball at Gateway C.T.C., 1 p.m. 

Schedule subject to change. Please call 978/556-3820 to 
confirm. 

Feb. 2 -3 

Student Senate Mid-term Elections 

Lawrence atrium 

For more information, please contact Christy Plocharski 
in the Student Activities Department at 978/738-7417. 

Feb. 2 - 6 

Heart Health Month 

Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 

Know your numbers...BP screening, Cholesterol Testing, 
risk assessment of heart disease and educational resources. 

Feb, 2 - March 9 

Floor Hockey 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 12 - 1 p.m. 

For more information, please contact Pamela Santin at 
978/556-3820. 

Monday, Feb. 2 

Self Defense Techniques 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 10 - 11 a.m. 

Learn basic self defense techniques, stretching and light 
aerobics. For more information, please contact Rob Parker 
in the Wellness & Fitness Center D133 or call 978/556-3819. 

Step and Low Impact Aerobics 

Dance Studio (in the Sport & Fitness Center), Haverhill, 
12-1 p.m. 

For more information, please contact Rob Parker in the 
Wellness & Fitness Center D133 or call 978/556-3819. 

Body Sculpting for Beginners 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 1:05 - 1:45 p.m. 

Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 Ibs. Total Body 
Conditioning! For more information, please contact Rob 
Parker in the Wellness & Fitness Center D133 or call 978/ 
556-3819. : 

Women’s Basketball at Roxbury Com. College, 6 p.m. 

Schedule subject to change. Please call 978/556-3820 to 
confirm. 

Men’s Basketball at North Shore Com. College, 7 p.m. 

Schedule subject to change. Please call 978/556-3820 to 
confirm. 

Feb. 3 - 4 

Student Senate Mid-term Elections 

Spurk Building Lobby and Student Center, Haverhill 

For more information, please contact the Student Ac- 
tivities Department at 978/556-3731. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3 

Advanced Body Sculpting 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 11:05 - 11:45 a.m. 

Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 Ibs. Total Body 
Conditioning! For more information, please contact Rob 
Parker in the Wellness & Fitness Center D133 or call 978/ 
556-3819. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4 

Party Smart - Alcohol Awareness 

Cafeteria alcove, Haverhill, 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 

Learn the effects of Alcohol on the body; test your 
alcohol 1.Q. 

Foul Shot Contest 

Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, noon. 

For more information, contact Pamela Santin at 978/ 
556-3820. 

Self Defense Techniques 

Gymnasium, Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 12 - 1 
p-m. For more information, please contact Rob Parker in 
the Wellness & Fitness Center, D-133, or call 978/556-3819. 

20 Minute Abs 

Gymnasium, Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 11:05 - 
11:25 a.m. 

An intense workout focusing on that trouble area! For 
more information, please contact Rob Parker in the Wellness 
& Fitness Center, D-133, or call 978/556-3819. 

Body Sculpting for Beginners 

Gymnasium, Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 1:05 - 
1:45 p.m. 

Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 lbs. Total Body 
Conditioning! 
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Fox Pictures photo 
ETHAN HAWKE and Gwyneth 
Paltrow play young lovers in 
“Great Expectations.” 


@ In time for Oscar 
nods, Hollywood 

floods theaters with 
promising pictures 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


T= holiday season has come 
and gone, but with it 
brought many a delight to 
the silver screen: obsessive com- 
pulsive people, big sinking ships 
and a sequel to a super scary hor- 
ror film. Most of all, we saw amaz- 
ing talent and incredible movies 
as we enjoyed the extra pounds 
from the holiday foods. 

“As Good as it Gets,” starring 
Jack Nicholson, Helen Hunt and 
Greg Kinnear is a story about an 
author with obsessive compulsive 
disorder and a gripe about every- 
one from women to homosexuals. 

Nicholson offers a strong per- 
formance in the lead role and both 
lightens the screen and makes you 
laugh. The support from Hunt and 
Kinnear adds an extra element on 
screen which makes the film 
warm, funny and enjoyable. 

“Scream 2” opened right be- 
fore the holidays and like its pre- 
decessor, scared the bejesus out of 
audiences. Director Wes Craven 
attempted, and almost out did 
himself, with this scary but clever 
sequel where the young Sydney is 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


More than just 
holiday presents 


TriStar photo 


JACK NICHOLSON and Helen Hunt share romance in the holiday release, “As Good as it Gets.” The film 
also received Golden Globes for Best Picture and Best Actor. 


off at college but her past just 
seems to follow her. 

With a strong cast of fresh tal- 
ent including David Arquette, 
Jamie Kennedy, Jada Pinkett, and 
Courtney Cox, “Scream 2” is a 
frightful experience that is sel- 
dom the case in horror movies 
anymore. 

With all of the trouble that 
President Clinton is in these days, 
he should see “Wag the Dog,” star- 
ring Dustin Hoffman and Robert 
DeNiro. 

DeNiro plays an aide to the 
president, whose popularity is 
declining. Hoffman plays an elite 
Hollywood producer recruited by 
DeNiro to create a “war” to boost 
the president’s popularity. 

Though this war is a farce, the 
president seems to be more popu- 
lar and millions of Americans be- 
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NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENT COVERNMENT ASSOCIA TION 


STUDENT SENATE 
NOMINATION PETITIONS 


AVAILABLE IN STUDENT ACTIVITIES F-133 
HAVERHILL OR ROOM 133 LAWRENCE 


HBAVERHILLI 
978/556-3731 


STUDENT SENATE 


omen ate 
(738-7417 


Bea Member ofa 
Winning Team! 


Area program vacancies are in 


come engrossed in the tribula- 
tions occurring in tiny Albania. 

“Wag the Dog” is a funny movie 
and who says Hollywood isn’t in- 
fluenced by the government? 

Agent 007 came back from 
whatever he was doing and lit the 
screen up with the stylish and 
clever “Tomorrow Never Dies.” 

Timothy Dalton, though not as 
good as Sean Connery or Roger 
Moore, stars as Bond, James Bond. 
This time he takes Hong Kong by 
storm with the help of a beautiful 
Chinese woman with a killer high 
kick, played by Michelle Yeoh. 

In this latest installment of 007, 
Bond must protect the peace in 
Hong Kong, a former British 
colony, from the evils of Commu- 
nism and the Chinese mafia. 

“Tomorrow Never Dies” pro- 
vides an action-packed plot and 


Marice Agultier 
Brian Anthony 
Lori Baxiey 
Kevin Buckley 
Luz Garrion 
Zaida Collada 


Cynthie Fisette 
Ronald Hoegen 
Chris Hunt 
Beverty Kail! 

H Lisa Kosmel) 

| Bonnie Matthews 


| Douglas Quinn 
Ricky Santiago 
Kelth Straw 

Lori Velleneuve 


Thomas Duncanson 


| Jennifer McLaughlin 


high speed fun. 

Quentin Tarantino made a holi- 
day visit with the disappointing 
“Jackie Brown.” Although he hada 
strong cast with Pam Grier, Samuel 
L. Jackson and Bridget Fonda, 
Tarantino failed to make a second 
“Pulp Fiction.” 

The story is about five people 
chasing after $500,000 and though 
it is complex and thought provok- 
ing, the story is inflicted with gra- 
tuitous violence and cursing so 
bad even! was offended. Overall, it 
was not a Tarantino hit. 

The best movie to come out of 
the holiday season was the biggest 
and perhaps most expensive film 
ever made. 

“Titanic,” starring Leonardo 
DiCaprio, Kate Winslet and Billy 
Zane, is an amazing story of love, 
death and carnage which can only 


Hollywood Pictures photo 
JULIE DELPY watches out for 
beasts in the horrible “American 
Werewolf in Paris.” 


be brought to you in 3 hours and15 
minutes of tears and imprints on 
your backside from hanging on to 
the edge of your seat. 

The story of the Titanic, which 
claimed the lives of 1,500 people 
in 1912, is rarely seen from a 
personal angle, but James 
Cameron incorporated this ele- 
ment in the best film of the sea- 
son. 

“Titanic” is a long tear jerker 
with suspense and love to boot. 
This film is definitely recom- 
mended. 

For releases coming in the next 
few weeks, be sure to look for 
“Great Expectations” starring 
Gwyneth Paltrow and Ethan 
Hawke. And a must see is 
“Spiceworld,” starring Baby, Gin- 
ger, Sporty, Scary and Posh Spices, 
which will have prepubescent girls 
all over chanting “Girl Power!” 


Pn Gees: 

. ‘Titanic’ 

2. ‘As Good as it 

Gets’ 
. ‘Good Will 

Hunting’ 

4. ‘Scream 2’ 

5. ‘Tomorrow 

Never Dies’ 


Ye ‘ongratulations to the Jollowing students selected to the 
1998 Student Leadership Development Program 


Bernardino Almonte 
Gazelle Aram 
Lynne Bernard 
Marcia Bunnell 
Annette Cataupano 
Brian Coppola 
Cassoy Ellis 

Jake Frodatto 
James Horton 

Joun Ingersotl 
Kaoru Kameyama 
Chen Lacey 
Patncia McCormick 
David Miller 
Lisandra Rivora 
Peau! Soucy 
Braindie Thornton 
Mark Whittakor 


Anant Altunian 
Maria Asprogiannis 
Raymond Bryant 
Grant Cannata 
Matty Catier 
Kimberly Craib 
Joseph Ernond 
Robin Gariepy 
Cheoyg-Kuang Hueng 
Henry Jackman, tlt 
Cevsendra Kennen 
John Markey 
Rebecca McGilvray 
Sarah Perez 
Michwuel Robbins 
James Stanley 
Jeannette Vicioso 


IN THE SPIRIT OF PRESIDENT CLINTON'S 


ONE AMERICA IN THE 21°" CENTURY: THE PRESIDENTS INTILATI VE ON RACE, 
NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE PRESENTS: 


RAISING AWARENESS - 
BREAKING DOWN BARRIERS 


Liberal Arts, Technology, Business, 
Human Services, and Lawrence. 
Signed petitions are due by 
January 29th to the 


Student Activities Department. 


da. 


ELECTIONS WELTAKE PLACE AT THE LAWRENCE CAMPUS 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2ND AND 


VVEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 4TH 


SPLAKERS 
Tuesday , February 10, 1996 
Activisn: When and Where it Counts 
Barbara Cantrell 


Tuesday, March 31, 1998 
Combating Racism 
Mary Ellen Ashley 


FILMS 
Tuesday. Tebruary 27, 1998 Tuesday, March 3, 1998 
Ethnic Notions Stand and Deliver 
Tuesday, February 24, 1998 Tussday, March 24, 1998 


Come See the Paradise Higher Learning 
Tuesday, March 2a, 1998 
Color of Fear 


Ferm more information about this program, please contact ihe Student Activilws Department at 978/556-3731 


This program is sponsored ty the Student Senate, Counseling Center, 
College Life and Heatthy Loving Unit, and the Student Avtrvities Depariment. 


[SEE Reo SS oe Fe eas eemene mea etree sen eee] 
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Teams look to improve in 2nd half 


@ Basketball squads 
looking to improve 
upon dismal starts 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


& oming off a combined 4-23 
record halfway through the 
season, the women’s and 
men’s basketball teams are look- 
ing for any signs of improvement 
as the spring schedule kicks off. 

Both teams struggled through 
the beginning of the season, but 
remain optimistic about their 
chances during the stretch run. 

The women’s team, though 
short of players, is talented and 
will look to combine that with a 
positive attitude to improve on its 
4-11 record. 

One of its biggest strengths is 
the ability to play as a unit despite 
having played together for only a 
short time. 

“Each player knows where they 
fit out on the court,” assistant 
coach Sue Macavoy said. 

The fact two of the top players, 
Shannon Richardson and Mary 
Baia, competed together at 
Shawsheen Tech is a big reason to 
be optimistic about the second 
half of the season. 

“These players, know what each 
one is capable of. and how each 
one plays, so that is a plus,” said 
Macavoy. 

These players’ abilities to work 
together and mesh with the other 
members of the team will be one 
of the keys to having a successful 


Student succeeds on 


@ Nate Hadlock 

looking to help 

team turn it around 
- this semester 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


Te stress of academics and 
extracurricular activities on 
a first-year college student 
may sometimes seem impossible 
to handle. 

But at age 19, Nate Hadlock 
seems to be handling these things 
with relative ease. 

A graduate of Alvirne High 
School in Hudson N.H., this first- 
year student is excelling both on 
the court and in the class room. 

As a senior at AHS, he was 
given the coaches’ award for his 
work ethic, which he has contin- 
ued at the same level at the col- 


lege. 
66 


“He has great 
potential as a 
player, but he is 
also a great 
listener and does 
very well in the 
classroom. He 
recognizes what 
he needs to do to 
succeed.” 


second half, she 
said 

One of the 
biggest weak- 
nesses accord- 
ing to Macavoy 
was their inabil- 
ity to make sub- 
stitutions as of- 


ten as they 
would have 
liked. 


Despite los- 
ing two players 
from the first 
half, the team 
returns five 
players includ- 
ing their top 
three scorers, 
Cassie Ellis, 
Richardson and 
Baia. The team 
also gained two 
new players in Sinthya Rosario 
and Katie Barnes. 

Even without a deep bench, the 
Knights managed to keep up with 
their opponents in the first half of 
many games, but subsequently ran 
out of gas in the second. 

Ellis, the team’s top scorer and 
rebounder, will be looked upon to 
provide leadership down the 
stretch. 

“We're also hoping to get some 
transfers and more players from 
the college,” said Macavoy. 

The great attitude that the team 
has displayed despite the disap- 
pointing first half will also be some- 
thing to build on in the latter part 
of the season. 

“Even though we hada disap- 
pointing ‘first ‘half of the season 
the girls have been really positive 


Todd Hart photo 
WORKING HARD: Nate 
Hadlock refines his jump shot 
during a team practice. 

“He has great potential as a 
shooter and is definitely the type 
of player I want on my team,” 
Coach Richard Steele said. “Al- 
though he is inexperienced, he 
works hard and is a great listener.” 

Hadlock said he started play- 
ing basketball when he was 
younger after watching Michael 
Jordan on television. 

Hadlock said he idolizes Jordan 
not only for his style of play, but 
also the way he carries himself on 
and off the court. 

“He knows he is the best, but 
he doesn’t walk around all arro- 
gant and cocky,” he said. 

Hadlock tries to emulate that 
kind of attitude in his everyday 
life. It is something his mother, 


Todd Hart ones 
ROUGH START: At 0-12, the college’s men’s basketball team has 
no where to look but up. 


and are willing to work hard.” 

Said Richardson: “All we can do 
is try and play hard on both ends 
of the court and we should do 
well.” 

Unlike the women, the men’s 
team is winless in the first half of 
the season. 

Despite being 0-11, the players’ 
work and attitude have the coaches 
and team optimistic about a sec- 
ond half turnaround. 

Coach Richard Steele is eyeing 
anumber of reasons for the team’s 
slow start, many of which can be 
corrected. 

“With the exception of a few 
players, we really do not havea lot 
of high school experience,” he said. 

Many of the players on the 
roster were bench players or one- 
or two- year players who saw lim- 


ited game ac- 
tion in high 
school, he said. 
This inexperi- 
ence is appar- 
ent, especially 
in clutch situa- 
tions. 


“A lot of 
these kids 
don’t even 


want to touch 
the basketball 
in game situa- 
tions, and they 
will try and get 
rid of it right 


away,” Steele 
said. 
Another 


problem Steele 
recognizes is 
the lack of any 
real size on his 
team, with the biggest player be- 
ing 6-foot-2. 

“Our biggest kid is going up 
against kids that are four or five 
inches taller than him and you 
can’t expect to win that way.” 

Steele also sees some areas 
where the team is strong and hopes 
to build on those in the second 
half. One of the biggest strengths 
this team has is their “ never-say- 
die” attitude and their ability to 
get along with each other. 

“These kids all have great atti- 
tudes and they never quit no mat- 
ter what,” said Steele. “There’s 
none of the bickering you see on 
some young teams either.” 

Another ofthe teams strengths 


is their hard work both in practice * 


and games. No players have missed 
a practice, he said. 


and off the court 


who he counts as his biggest influ- 
ence, has instilled in him. 

“My mother is definitely my 
biggest influence because she 
raised me and taught me values 
and was there for me whenever | 
needed help,” he said. 

Although he tries to imitate 
Jordan’s attitude, Hadlock knows 
he must work on his game before 
he can even come close to emulat- 
ing his hero’s skills on the court. 

“T think I am a pretty good 
shooter and passer, but I defi- 
nitely have to put an effort in on 
improving my defensive skills,” 
he said. 

Hadlock said if the team fixes a 
few problems fundamentally, they 
can be very competitive in the 
second half. 

“We just have to work on the 
small things it takes to win and 
work together as a team and I 
think we will be all right in the 
second half,” he said. 

After he gets his degree he 
would like to transfer and attempt 
to play at the next level, but he 
knows it may be tough. 

“UNH and the University of 
Southern Maine are two of my 
choices, but New Hampshire is a 
Div. I school, so it will be hard,” he 
said. Astrong student, he said one 
of his biggest accomplishments 
has been doing well in his first 
semester of college. 

“Iwona writing award the first 
semester | was here, and I’ve just 
tried to do a good job in all my 
classes,” Hadlock said. 


Reminder 


While some students may have 
trouble balancing academics, work 
and extracurricular activities he 
said it has not been hard for him. 

“I make sure everything I do 
works around each other,” he said. 
“The days I don’t have school and 
basketball are the days that! work.” 

Even with a busy schedule he 
always has time to concentrate on 
one of his big interests: food. A 
self-described “food addict,” his 
biggest hobby is eating. 

He does not discriminate be- 
tween foods when it comes to his 
eating habits. 

“Tl eat anything I can get my 
hands on. It doesn’t matter to 
me,” he said. 

When he is not eating, he is 
working on obtaining his degree 
in business management. His 
choice of major was an obvious 
one because as a youngster he was 
running a small business of his 
own, a baseball card shop in his 
backyard. 

“I definitely want to get my 
degree in business management 
and hopefully someday own my 
own business or at least be work- 
ing in a business environment,” 
he said. 

Coach Steele said he sees many 
good things in his player both on 
and off the court. 

“He has great potential as a 
player, but he is also a great lis- 
tener and does very well in the 
classroom,” he said. “He recog- 
nizes what he needs to do to suc- 
ceed.” 


A baseball meeting will be held on Feb. 3 at 4 p.m. in the sports and fitness 


_ center in A-129. Students interested in playing baseball in the spring should 
attend. 


“I am always able to run both 
offense and defense in practices 
because there were always enough 


players,” he said. 

The fact that he still has 11 
players out ofthe original 15 keeps 
Steele optimistic about the second 
half. 

The top three scorers, co-cap- 
tains Joe Moeckel and Brad Porter, 
and Henry Evans are all back for 
the second half. 

“I know we are a better team 
than our record shows so I’m ex- 
tremely disappointed with our 
performance,” Porter said. 

Also back are Jeff Tibbets and 
Dave Pratt, defensive end stand- 
outs. 

“We definitely need to play to- 
gether more as a team,” Pratt said. 
“I think we were all a little ner- 
vous in the first half because we 
were just getting to know each 
other.” 

Joe Moeckel echoed Pratt’s sen- 
timents: “We really need to get 
everyone involved so there is some 
kind of continuity, because we are 
capable of beating a lot of teams.” 

With stressed work on funda- 
mentals, getting the players to 
understand what it takes to win 
and applying these things in 
games, the team could be more 
competitive in the second half. 

“Right now we really don’t 
know what it takes to win, we 
have to work on the small things 
and we will get better,” Steele 
said. 

The men will play tomorrow 
night at Roxbury Community Col- 
lege. The women’s team also plays 
tomorrow, at Quinsigamond C.C. 
in Worcester. 


Get out of the 
cold at NECC’s 
Winterfest 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


here’s no need to let the 
| snow and cold weather drag 
you down this semester. 

All NECC students are invited 
to participate in Winterfest on 
February 6th. Festivities include: 

Cross-country ski clinic. 

Snowman building contest. 

Singer-guitarist Sara Wheeler. 
She will hold an acoustic perfor- 
mance. 

Kites Over New England com- 
pany indoor kite flying show. 

Tasty samplings of Cincinnati 
Chili and apple crisp. 

The festivities will be held in 
the Sport and Fitness Center and 
will run from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

And for those students who 
have been trying to shake the cold 
bug, a group will be on hand to 
discuss and demonstrate alterna- 
tive therapies and how to survive 
the winter cold and flu season. 

A winter survival kit will also 
be raffled offsometime during the 
event. The events are being orga- 
nized by the College Life and 
Healthy Living Unit and are free. 

Tea and hot cocoa will be served 
at no cost, while the chili and 
apple crisp will also be available at 
a small, undetermined price. 


. 
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Feuerstein’s to receive leadership award 


© College to honor them 
for exemplary work at 
Malden Mills 


ECC’s board of trustees recently 
Ne unanimously to present this 

year’s Leadership Award to Aaron 
and Louise Feuerstein of Malden Mills In- 
dustries, Inc. 

The award is given to an individual (or 
individuals) from the college's service re- 
gion who makes an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the community and distinguishes 
him or herself as a leader. 

Recipients are selected on the basis of 
their contribution to the college and the 
economic or cultural betterment of the 
community, participation in community 
and civic activities, leadership abilities and 
evidence of personal achievement and ser- 
vice to and/or role model for the youth. 

“The Feuersteins are sterling examples 
of what this leadership award is.all about,” 
Leonard Wilson, a trustee and chairman of 
the award committee said. 

“These people have received national 
and international recognition. We are for- 
tunate to have people like them in the 
Merrimack Valley, and the college is de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to honor 
them.” 

Leading the company founded by his 
grandfather Henry Feuerstein in 1906 and 
following in the footsteps of his father 
Samuel C. Feuerstein, Aaron Feuerstein has 
managed Malden Mills tremendous growth 
for the past four decades. 


Under his leadership, the company has 
seen its export capacity grow from a domes- 
tic mill to an international textile supplier 
of Polartec high-performance apparel fab- 
tics and quality home-furnishing velvets. 

Feuerstein has established himself as a 
humanitarian with an genuine interest in 
the welfare of his employees. 

When three of 10 of the factory’s cen- 
tury-old buildings were destroyed by fire on 
the night of Dec. 11, 1995, Feuerstein 
stunned the community and attracted na- 
tional recognition by announcing he would 
pay all of his employees for the next 90 
days, and provide health benefits for 180 
days. 

Within two months, 70 percent of the 
total workforce was back to work, and 
today Malden Mills has been rebuilt into a 
technically advanced, environmentally-cor- 
rect mill. 

Feuerstein’s wife Louise is closely in- 
volved with the company management and 
with the rebuilding of the mills. The head of 
the Glenn Street Studio jacquard division of 
the company, she provided the vision to 
rebuild new and old facilities while insur- 
ing all aspects of construction were in 
keeping with the aesthetic integrity and 
spirit of the 100-year-old historic buildings. 

“We are extremely fortunate to have the 
Feuersteins in our community,” President 
David Hartleb said. “They have contributed 
greatly to the economic vitality of the area 
and provided a role model for all business 
leaders.” 

The college will honor the Feuersteins at 
a luncheon scheduled for Friday, April 3 on 
the Haverhill campus. 


Trustees demand hard 


@ Say information 
president provided is not 
precise enough 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


functioning, the board of trustees has 

requested information to break down 
the quality of education being provided 
here. 

Trustees Leonard Wilson and Bill Nofsker 
said recent information about the number 
of faculty and staff at the college, provided 
by President David Hartleb, was not clear 
enough in showing how long faculty mem- 
bers work and the exact numbers employed 
in each college division. 

Wilson said the chart was not sufficient 
because it did not provide enough specifics. 


I nan attempt to gauge how well NECC is 


He wants hard numbers about who and 
how many people are employed at NECC. 
“We need to get these numbers to evalu- 
ate who NECC is running as a 
business,” Wilson said. “I'd like get the 
break down of full- and part-time faculty 
and how much time is spent in the class- 
room, to know how many administrators 
we have and how many we have on staff.” 
Wilson said the college must remain 
focused on providing the best education for 
students as the college adds to its adminis- 
tration. Paul Bevilacqua, acting dean of 
academic services and Steve Fabrucci, assis- 
tant dean of human resources, will present 
the findings at the March meeting. 
Wilson and Nofsker said they want to 
see a complete organizational chart broken 
into employee groups and full- and part- 
time employees and administrators. 
“The main problem with personnel ques- 
tions is that everything is on paper, nothing 
is computerized,” Hartleb said. 


Race relations program 
set for spring semester 


@ College promotes over- 
coming stereotypes 
through films, lectures 


initiative on race relations, “One America 


nresponse to President Clinton's recent 
[: the 21st Century,” NECC is present- 


Barbara Cantrell will 
be at the college on Feb. 
10, to present a lecture 
on ‘Activism: How and 
Why It Counts.” 


Bic Event 


ing the educational program “Raking Aware- 
ness — Breaking Down Barriers.” 

The program will consist of a series of 
lectures and films followed by discussion 
sessions. 

Barbara Cantrell, executive director of 
the Alliance for the Mentally Ill of Massa- 
chusetts and a nationally recognized 
speaker, will be at the college on Feb. 10, to 
present ‘Activism: How and Why It Counts.” 
The lecture will be held at noon in Lecture 
HallA, which is located in the Spurk Building 
on the Haverhill campus. 

The series will continue on Feb. 17, with 
the film “Ethnic Notions,” a history of the 
stereotypical portrayals of African- 
Americans in the media. 

Other films to be shown are: 

Feb. 24. “Come See the Paradise.” The 
love story of an Irish-American man and a 
Japanese-American woman set in California 
during the Japanese internment during 
World War II. 

March 3. “Stand and Deliver.” Latino 
students coping with stereotypes and over- 
coming discrimination in the barrios of Los 
Angeles. 

March 24. “Higher Learning” College 
freshmen deal with diversity and racism 


File photo 


LOUISE AND HENRY FEUERSTEIN: In 1995, they paid employees who worked at 
their Malden Mill factory out of their own pockets after it was destroyed by a fire. They 
have helped out the community and have been role models for other companies. 


numbers on employees 


The SCT Banner computer system will 
link a number of different departments, 
such as personnel, registration and finan- 
cial aid all together. Hartleb said this will 
solve a lot of the problems which now exist 
with fragmentation of individual depart- 
ments so questions like the trustees have 
brought up will be answered swiftly in the 
future. 

Hartleb said to compile the numbers for 
the March trustees meeting, he has to meet 
with three divisions headed up by John 
Peroni, dean of continuing education and 
community services, Bevilacqua in academic 
affairs and Fabrucci in human resources. 

In other business, Hartleb announced 
the Board of Higher Education recently 
approved a $190,000 grant for technology 
and nearly $200,000 for deferred mainte- 
nance. 

The money for the technology will be 
used mainly to improve the college’s tele- 
phone wiring to mainly improve the speed 


Hartleb’s team 
almost complete 


continued from page 1 
“In some sense we've accomplished 
the first step of stabilizing the enroll- 


ment when we remained steady last 
semester after steadily declining over 
the last few years,” Hartleb said. 

The college, which has declined in 
enrollment during the last six years, 


of the Internet in the computer labs, Hartleb 
said. The maintenance grant will be used to 
improve some parts of the college, like the 
fire alarm system and the energy manage- 
ment system. 

“The Board of Higher Education has a 
$10 million pool of money since July, and it 
took them from then until now to decide 
what to do with the money,” Hartleb said. 
“We anticipated these funds and they've 
been sitting there when we could use the 
money for much needed projects.” 

The board of trustees approved the fol- 
lowing hirings: 

Terry Cargan, English and visual arts 
instructor, $38,054; John Matrona, com- 
puter networks and instructional technol- 
ogy instructor, $39,282; Michael Markham, 
director of placement, $45,416; Ellen 
Madigan, assistant librarian, $34,373; 
Carolyn Maldonado, clerk IV, $22,721; Jenna 
Fairfield, EDP entry operator III, $21,478 
and Augusto Perez, maintainer I, $19,059. 


hopes with Hartleb’s new team in place 
things will turn around. The peak was in 
1992 when 7,400 students were enrolled. 
Now it’s down to 6,000. 

Hartleb said his team is almost com- 
plete, and will be complete when the 
vice president of academic services is 
filled. Otherwise, he said, he is pleased 
with the team he has assembled. 

“We have hired some outstanding 
people who will serve this college well in 
the years to come,” he said. 


a 


President David Hartleb’s Management Team 


issues. 

“Color of Fear.“ The state of race rela- 
tions in America seen through the eyes of 
eight men with various ethnic backgrounds. 

In addition, on March 31, Mary Ellen 
Ashley, vice president of enrollment 
Management and student services, will 


MAry ELLen ASHLEY, VP OF ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT AND STUDENT SERVICES 
Mark ANDREWS, VICE PRESIDENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
PAUL BEVILACQUA, ACTING DEAN OF ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
Ropert Hatem, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
JoHN PERONI, DEAN OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
JEAN PoTH, DEAN OF INSTITUTIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
KATHERINE RODGER, DEAN OF THE LAWRENCE CAMPUS 


present a lecture at noon in lecture hall A, 
“Combating Racism.”. 

All films will be shown at noon in the 
student center theater on the Haverhill 
campus with the exception of the March 24 
presentation. That film will be shown at 
noon in the Lawrence campus Atrium. 


